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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY MATTER. 

The fixation of the living wage in New South Wales is, by section 79 
of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended, committed to 
the New South "Wales Board of Trade. 
The terms of the section are as follows : — 

"79. (1) The Board of Trade shall, from year to year, after 
public inquiry as to the increase or decrease in the average cost 
of living, declare what shall be the living wages to be paid to 
adult male employees and to adult female employees in the State 
or any defined area thereof. In declaring such living wages, the 
Board of Trade shall make a separate public inquiry into the 
cost of living of employees engaged in rural occupations, and 
shall make a separate declaration as to the living wages to be 
paid to such employees, and shall declare what deductions may 
be made from such wages for board or residence or board and 
residence, and for any customary privileges or payments in kind 
conceded to or made to such employees. 

" (2) No industrial agreement shall be entered into and 
no award made for wages lower than such living wages. 

" (3) Any aged, infirm, or slow worker engaged in any 
rural occupation who may deem himself unable to earn the 
living wages declared by the Board of Trade may apply to the 
Registrar or to any person appointed by such Board for a permit 
in writing to work for less than the living wage. Copies of all 
such permits shall be forwarded to the Registrar, who may at any 
time cancel or amend the same." 
The living wage had been previously fixed in 1914 by his Honor 
Mr. Justice Heydon, K.C., exercising the jurisdiction of Judge of 
Industrial Arbitration, and in 1915 and 1916 by the same Judge in 
conjunction with Mr. Justice Edmunds. 
34576— A 



The conclusion his Honor reached upon the first occasion ia 
question was ' ' that the living wage in Sydney for the average family 
of two parents and two dependent children was not , more than £2 8&. 
per week." 

In December, 1915, the minimum wage was raised to £2 12s. 6d., 
and in August, 1916, to Is. IJd.per hour, 9s. 3d. per day, or £2 15s. 6d. 
per week. 

In entering upon the present inquiry, which was confined to the 
question of the living wages-to he paid to adiilt male employees in an 
area which may be conveniently described as the Metropolitan Area, 
i.e., Sydney and suburbs, the Board decided to adopt, as a starting 
point, the living wage declared by his Honor Mr. Justice Heydon in 
1914, and to ascertain the increase or decrease in the average cost of 
living since that time. 

It was resolved, further, that a public meeting oFthe Board should 
be held, at which all employers and" all trade unions of employees 
should be invited by advertisement to be present to assist the Board 
in determining the interests to be represented', and the manner in 
which the cases of the various parties should be presented" to the- 
Board. 

S'ueh a meeting took place on the 25th June, 1918, when the Presi- 
dent indicated to the parties then present the mind of the Board 
upon the foregoing matters. His remarks were as follows : — 

" President: In making this inquiry, we ask the parties to 
confine themselves, in the' first' instance', and^ quite possibly per- 
manently, as far as this investigation goes, to' esisfeg" data, 
judgments of this* Court, judgments of other Courts; as far as , 
they appear to be material, or as far as we may think them 
material, statistieaL returns, and rise or fall in the cost of living, 
and as to the prices of. various materials. Those materials are 
all in existence, and can be obtained by the parties and examined 
by them. "We ask the parties, then, to put' their cases in type; 
to set out their contentions and the materials to which they appeal 
as supporting statis<tieal findings, as to the stated ceastentions, 
into typed statements, which we can consider for omcselves. We 
suggest to the parties to prepare tlieir eases from, the materials 
we have spoken of, and to supply one ajiother with copies; then 
to draw up their replies to any parts of the cases which, they 
desire to controvert ; and then to put those statements and replies 
before us, to consider whether, on that materi-al, we can give a 
finding. We may perhaps call upon the parties tO' explain or to 
argue, and it may be that the parties themselves would like to 



call the authors of some of the records, to explain or to amplify 
parts of the statements which the parties do not consider, for 
one reason or other, to be in satisfactory form. If anything of 
that kind is wished, we will give every assistance. If, for in- 
stance, the parties would like to give Mr. Knibbs an opportunity 
of informing the Board on points that they would suggest, we 
wohM, if informed of their desire, communicate with him and 
invite him to come, and ascertain whether he could come, and at 
what date he could come. . . . But we do not want any bud- 
get information. We had that in 1913, when Mr. Gonnington 
and Mr. Henwood, one one side, appeared before me, and the 
employers were represented on the other side. That means a great 
deal of time lost, ^a gareat'dieal rof trouble, and a >good .deal of 
expense, which, at th« present mcHaaent, seems to us unnecessary. 
There was that investigation, a very full one, and a judgment, 
and a finding. That is a starting point. "We think it unneces- 
sary at preseiit to go over that ground again. . . . For the 
purpose of appearing before the Board, we watft to know who 
the one 'gentleman on eaxsh side will be. For the purpose of 
pirepasriag the ease, the parties can, of coarse, ;make use of the 
services of any number of people they like. That is ^uite another 
jaatter. But so far as appearing before the Board is concerned, 
.we want the parties to name one on each side who will be their 
representative. . . ." 

The parties were subsequently represented by Knox, K.C., and 
J. A. Ferguson, of counsel for the employers, and Mr. Cantor, of 
CogMan & Co., solicitors for the employees. 

Chapter^ oojitains Ae, living wage judgm,ents of .1914, 1915, and 
1916; chapter 3, .the brief s rof the respective .parties. and the, reply of 
eaah to the other 's ca^ ; and chapter 4, the declaration of the Board. 



CHAPTER II. 
LIVING WAGE JUDGMENTS OF 1914, 1815, AND 1916. 



Judgment of 16th February, 1914, of His Honor Mr. Justice Heydon. 



The hearing of this inquiry took a long time, much longer than 
I anticipated, though, no doubt, similar inquiries in other countries 
have taken still longer and have been carried out more elaborately. 
I feel greatly indebted to the parties for the generous response 
which they have made to my appeal to them for assistance. The 
trouble and expense to which they must have been put are con- 
siderable, and the amount of work surprising. The materials thus 
put before me are valuable, and have helped me much, though I 
have occasionally realised that the inquiry was of such importance 
and extent as to have been perhaps more properly undertaken by a 
Commission with the public purse behind it than by private persons, 
whose sacrifices cannot reasonably be expected to be unlimited. Its 
importance consists in this, that it affects every employee and every 
employer in the State. All wages depend more or less upon the fixing 
of the basic or living wage, and that that should be fixed with fairness 
to all parties is, therefore, a matter of high consequence. I wish that 
I could have obtained even further materials, but I must do what I 
can with those at my command. 

First Inquiry by Court. 

This is the first inquiry of any extent carried out by any arbitral 
tribunal in order to fix a living wage of general application in the 
State. No doubt many claims have been made before Boards for 
increased wages on the ground of an increase in the cost of living, 
and evidence has been taken and the chairmen and members have 
formed opinions with greater or less confidence, and these have been 
reflected in the lowest wages which, either by consent or by the chair- 
men, have been awarded in the industries. In this way experience 
has been acquired, and the awards and the opinions of chairmen are 



xiseful guides, but no finding as to what is a living wage has been, or 
indeed could be, made on which other Boards could have a right to 
rely. Accordingly, what is now sought is an authoritative declara- 
tion as to the basic or living wage in New South Wales, together 
with the ascertainment of some method (if such can be found) of 
raising or lowering it with the rise or fall in the cost of living. 

, The Proilem. 

It will be well first to consider what it is which we are seeking. As 
long ago as 1904 a pronouncement was made in this State as to the 
principle which should be followed in fixing the wage of the humblest 
worker, and in 1907 Mr. Justice Higgins had to consider the ques- 
tion, and used his famous expression that the standard should be 
" the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human 
being living in a civilised community." 

The concrete illustration of his meaning which he then supplied 
was the Harvester wage for families of about five, made up as. 
follows : — 

Food, groceries, and fuel £15 5 

Rent 07a 

Other expenditure .. .. .. .. .. 09T 



£2 2 
Though it is dangerous to go too much into detail, I should like- 
to express my. own views more fully on these three divisions of the 
wage. 

The family to be provided for should, in my opinion, consist of the- 
two parents and the dependent children. -How many these average 
I discuss later.. 

As to the rent, the house should be, I, think, a house of three rooms 
besides a kitchen. It is quite true that some families will require 
more rooms than this, and others^ not so many, but one can only go 
by averages, imperfect as the method is. i Wages do not depend on- 
the size of a family, though it might perhaps be a good thing if they 
could be made to do so; and I venture, very respectfully, to sug- 
gest to our rulers and legislators the question whether, for public- 
servants, the number of children, might not be one of the. factors oir 
which the rate of wages might be based. I have considered whether 



a house with two rooms and a kitchen could be fairly -takeai, as the 
standard, but I think that the immenee importance of preserving 
decency in tlie home, and the great help <\dhich reBsonable hopise 
accommodation gives towards maintainiaog a good ■staaadaTd of manners 
and civilisation, must a!e«|.uare us to reject it. With a family oCf , say, 
two children there should .be, as they begin to grow up, a .-flitting 
room, one sleeping room for the parents, and one for the children. 
To my mind this is a matter of even greater importance than an 
affliple supply of food, necessary of course as -iMs =aiso i«. "To 'eat 
econewQiieally is a pmrely personal and private pri-vation. But a sordid 
house degrades a family in th« eyes of its nedghbouTS, familiarises it 
witii l®w standards, and injunes its self-respect. May the time "never 
e©me when any section of our people will lose the' inestimable privi- 
lege of a home .of their .own — 'a bause entapely to themse^lves. 

As to the food, it should be fully suflieient for health and strength, 
thoroi^hly wholesome ,and nutritious, and sufSeiently appetising^ but 
it should be of the simplest and least expensive Jdaads consistent with 
these requirements. 

As to the ' ' other expenditure, ' ' that raises a question which to 
me is difficult. It depends so much on the individual tastes of the 
family and upon the margin of spare income, that I find it almost 
impossible, speaking for myself, to say what it should be. Expendi- 
ture under this heading increases much more, with an increase of 
income, than either the food or the rent. To settle its amount in- 
volves entering upon many details, and deciding whether a number 
of matters, strictly speaTiing, perhaps, luxuries, should be included. 
For instance, how much should be allowed for pleasure — family out- 
ings, the theatres, amusemBnts in the !home, &c'. ? What should be 
allowed for clothing, and what standard should be recogriised? 
There is the fundamental difficulty: the standard. What gives more 
pleasure than the sight, on a public holiday, "©f many thousands of 
one's ^ellmv-eitizcns, aU well dressed, we'll maiirished, and feappy 
loofewg, pourimg out wjtia ithedr children for a day in the open air, 
iiret m^ can sajwkat management has been xteeessa^ry to stake it 
possible ? So, as eatdi itcaaa passes .before liie mind, it seems «, most 
JrBtefmd. thing to Teiuse dft, yet df eveiyflbdng 4s alkwred, '«,nd to <llic 
extcHt one would li'ke, tthe "wage woBld soar usp eut ©f si^ht. I tafe 
]«f Bge m the (stHndaDd >8et % Mr. JuB^ee Mog^ne. I-n the Bar^t^stev 
case he allowed fls. 7d. -per week (n!f5iidi "^beewsaes lite. M. if lid. is 



added for ftrer) for' the- folIfewiBig* teranelies- of ' expenditure : — Light, 
f iiTjI (now added) , clbthes, hioetSjc f urnitux-e, utensils, rates, life irr 
surance, savings, accident or benefit societies, loss- of employment, 
uniemu pay, books and newspapers-, tramv and tEaia: fares-,- sewing 
mfflshine, mangle, school requisites^ amusements iind holidaySj, intoxit- 
CBCtm^ liquors,. toteacBO). sicleiess and/- death, domestic lu&lp,. uaiusu»l", 
contingencies, religion or charity. That 10s. 6d;. in Melbourne in. 
190i7' wouMi (acearding to- Mr. Knibbs' general table; at page 110 of 
his August bulletin^) be aboxit 14sj now in Sydney. It would-be easy 
to set down, ita?ii& coming to more.- than; this, but his Honor was 
deaiing' with a " living " wage, and that, isa wiiiat I, too,) am> now 
s&eking, 

"When the liisaag, wageis^fouiid,- it does nott foilaw. that, it is to bo 
neeessaBily tiha* lowest wage? in every, or perhaps in.- any, industry, 
at: the present time. If: workers are always to^ be kept to a, strict 
living, wage-, what is to happen to them in. times of prosperity and 
shortage of labour"? ' Thou^ the fixing ofi a living wage is; important 
ill order to: prevent theirbeing, forced down iutO'S-weated conditions 
by cempefetion or' bad times^ should it her used to-^ prevent their 
get'tiagi more' wfh&ni under ordinary cireums-tanees^ they w«ild' get 
moTe-?! Tor my mind: Certainly not. Labour is< a commodity; the 
only one- which the- labourer lias. to ' sellt Wtheu/it: goes uphe sh«(uld 
be able to sell.it at itsi market price; wiiendtfalls-. he should be* pro- 
teated,. if pmsmble, from being beaten dowti. t<» a starvation! level. Is- 
the ordinary labourer now in Australia, at the level of. the- living 
wage;?! ]} meanj is he; now living; at the; sftna» standaisd as wscoild be 
recognised as a living wage, standard, S£^,,;se.v:en. or eight, years' ago-?' 
©-real) prosperity has been enjoyed since the- br«ak-u.p af the:g»eafc 
drought. LabaUE'has not beem too- aibundanta. Wages seem; 1m ha«v©. 
gone up; fasten; than; the cost of living:, Eiguues which have been 
suppiiffd; to; me basad on the' retuECis^: iasthe; " New Soufe Wales- 
Statistical BaJieMn-." show that the average- weekly wages of. factory? 
hands, in. New Seuihi Wales, hawe incjjeaisiedi f ram £1 7s. Ts-Jduin, 1966 
tQ!£%Ws. 7d'.- in. JSIZ; an^ inerease- of neaiJly 40'"piBr cent:, or- 8s. in 
the £. This is: fer all ages-; and loth, sexes.. The; Cammonwealtli 
Sta*isticiaa's gsesegedi taMe-aifr pe^ 134 ofrMs' bulletin, for- November, 
1913, shows an increase in the cost a£ livimgj: (feiring the same iim& 
of only^ 22^- per- cent.. (jFiBrtheu' fignrBs? supplied' by him, and appea*^ 
ing in; the press Ijust before this judgraeM is; to be deliveredf show 



that the consumption of many common articles has increased in spite 
of the increase of the cost of living, a fact which seems to point in 
the same direction.) 

It seems to me that it may have been the pressure of considerations 
like these which led. Mr. Justice Higgins to feel that he must get 
away from the bondage of the living wage, and in. a recent judgment 
to speak as follows : — 

" Now, of course, an Arbitration Court such as this (Com- 
monwealth) Court has to approach the minimum wage from a 
point of view different from that of a Wages Board or of the 
Court of Industrial Appeals. It has primarily to settle disputes, 
to promote peace in an industry; whereas the Wages Board is, 
primarily, to prevent ' sweating,' or under-payment. If I could 
not manage to keep the wheels of the industry moving except by 
awarding less, or more, than the ideal minimum, I might be 
justified in making such an award. The ascertainment of the 
ideal minimum, which is the direct object of the Wages Board, 
is only a step in one of the processes of the Arbitration Court. 
This Court has, moreover, to consider a multitude of subjects 
other than wages; subjects which the Wages Board cannot touch." 
The last sentence shows that his Honor was thinking of the Victorian 
Wages Boards, not of ours in New South Wales, which are only 
called " Wage Boards " from habit, and under our Act are " In- 
dustrial Boards " or " Boards," and can deal with all subjects. His 
Honor was looking for the considerations which justified a 'Beckett, J., 
in giving a lower wage than it was incumbent on the Common- 
wealth Court to give, and, e converso, would justify the Common- 
wealth Court in giving a higher wage than had been fixed by 
a 'Beckett, J. I do not think any of those reasons apply to us in 
New South Wales. We are not tied down to any " ideal minimum " 
or " living " wage. At the same time, with the profoundest defe- 
rence to his Honor, though I think that our task, within the boun- 
daries of our State, is the same as his within the wide area of the 
Commonwealth, and though I hope that peace will result from our 
efforts here, I do not think that the promoting of peace, but the doing 
of justice, should be our direct object. We aim at giving fair awards, 
and (to adapt his Honor's phrase) if I could not manage to keep 
the wheels of industry moving except by awarding less, or more, 
than a fair wage, I should not feel myself justified in making such 



an award. Courts of Arbitration are, I think, Courts of Justice, and 
the motto of a Court of Justice is, " Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall." If employers had it in their power to stop the wheels 
of industry by a lock-out, and were to demand from me, under that 
implied threat, the awarding of what I considered a sweating wage, 
I should think it a shocking thing to yield to them. When the parties 
were forbidden to protect themselves, they were given instead the 
protection of a Court. If, in effect, it is found that only one party 
has been disarmed, while the other still retains the power to stop 
the wheels of industry, it seems to me evident that, to make the 
preserving of peace the direct object of the Court, would be to give 
an immense advantage to the party which can break the peace, and a 
corresponding disadvantage to the party which can not, and in that 
way to deprive the latter of the protection which it was promised. 
That seems to me unfair. Moreover, it seems to me to be a sort of 
policy of Ethelred, which in the long run must defeat itself. This is 
not to say that if a demand for higher or lower wages would clearly 
be successful were there no Boards or Courts at all, that would not 
be a most material circumstance; or that the considerations which 
must be regarded in ascertaining what is a fair wage are not 
immensely more complicated than those deciding, say, the ownership 
of a horse. But that is another matter. 

Then the living wage must relate to the humblest class of worker. 
It has to recognise a standard, and that standard must clearly be 
his. Otherwise, there would be as many living wages as classes,. 
whereas the living wage is the lowest which any male adult worker, 
not licensed as a slow worker, should receive ; and is based, not on the- 
value of his work, but on his requirements as a man in a civilised, 
community which has resolved that, so far as laws can do it, com- 
petition shall no longer be allowed to crush him into sweated 
conditions. 

The next question to consider is that which I postponed, viz., the 
size of the average family for which provision should be made. I 
have stated that, to my mind, it should be made up of the parents- 
and the average number of dependent children, i.e., the average- 
family of children under 14. In this State, children of living-wage 
workers can, and, as a rule, I believe do, begin to earn money as soon 
as the law allows it ; that is, at 14. As their school education ends, 
■ their education to habits of industry begins. Work suitable for boys; 
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and girls is in Sydney lat present alaiaiant;, indeed, the fd«aaad 
asppears to exceed the supply. The usual wages at onee, or almost 
at once, repay their home cost, and in a short time do mare. Should 
&€ living wage take account 'of such children? I confess I cannot 
see why it should provide ior the ,-keep -of the child ^whioh is keeping 
itself , at home, any more than 'for that of one iwhiah ds keeping itself 
away from home, I do not s^y for a moment that the excess wages 
'df a child, or the earnings of a wife, should be taken in reduction 
of the father's living wage. Sis wage must be enough, of itself, to 
keep the family; but the family to be kept should ifee the dependent 
family; the children who are keeping themselves should not be in- 
cluded. That this is the general view appears in rthis very case from 
the terms of the circular ,sent out by the secretaries asking for evi- 
dence — a circular admirably adapted to obtain valuable and trust- 
worthy information to help -the Gourt. They -say (the italics are 
mine), " If you can get any family of five (three children under Jd 
and parents) to keep -records :as -setout^on the returns, it wiUibe af 
the utmost value." 

What, then, is the average size of the dependent family? Mr. 
Trivett, the State Statistician, has furnished figures from the last 
Census, taken on the 2nd April, 1911, which give the following 
information : — 





Males. 


Penmtes. 


Total. 


Persons under 14 

Married persons over 14 


250,861 
276,600 


244,958 
276,402 


495,819 
553,002 



Of these, I suppose there may be a small number of children in 
institutions or on the State ; how many I do not know. On the .other 
hand, there may be a certain number of widows and widowers, or 
«epai"ated and childless .married, people, isolated and no longer family 
:people ; how many I do not know. Taking the figures as they stand, 
however, they show M.n average of -ITO children under 14 to every 
family. This would mean two children for about every four families 
and one child for the fifth. This is for all classes and ^the whole 
Commonwealth. 

Figures taTien by Mr. Trivett from the State records of the fetmilies 
of all deceased married males at the time of their death, and put in 
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a±- th£. inquiry, and. subsequently supplemented, show the following 

results :— 



Ages of Fathers. 


Average number ■ 
of Children 
under Ui 


20tir29 

30 to 39... 

40rto49 

50 to 89' , 


1-73 

2-55- 

2-14 

■94 


Weightedfaverage number of'ohildrsn nnder 
14 per family 


1-65 



This omits air families of which the father is over 59. We know 
that there are breadwinners over 59; and their inclusion would have 
diminished the average below the 165 shown above. 

In Mr. Knibbs' " Inquiry into the Cost of Living " of 1911, he 
gives the total number of children in the 212 families sending in 
returns as 522, of whom eighty-eight are set down as being at work, 
leaving 434, or an average of 205 per family. There are, however, 
of the children at home thirty-three over 17 years of age, and fifty- 
two of the ages 13 to 16. How many of these are 13 is not shown, 
but if twenty are deducted as being of that age (which seems to me 
a full aUowanee), a total is left of fifty-five children over 18 kept at 
home or at school. (The great bulk of these, as might be anticipated, 
belong to the first, or wealthy group, which explains their absence 
from work.) Deducting these also from the 434, 379 are left, or an 
average of 18 children of a dependent age per family. 

In his further analysis of these budgets, in his Bulletin for 
November* Mr. Knibbs gives the average of children, per family in 
the two lower groups as follows : — 

Incomes of £200 and under, 21. 
Incomes of £150 and under, .1-9. 
But this is the average of all children without making any deduc- 
tion for those who are at work or of the working age The materials 
for doing this in the case of the former group appear in the "In- . 
quiry " at page 9j and if the deduction of thirty-six children is made 
the, rfisultant. average of dependent children is a little less than 18. 
I have' no means of making this adjustment in the case of the group 
of £150 and under, but the proportion there is already 1-9 for all 
children, and I feel little doubt that the rectified proportion of those 
under 14 would not Be-higher than 18, 
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It might be said in answer to this: These are the averages for the" 
Commonwealth, and for the families who kept records, and for the 
families of all married males dying in New South Wales. What is 
there to show that they apply to the industrial class, which may have 
larger families than the average? Light seems to be thrown on this 
by a return supplied by Mr. Trivett, which divides the deceased 
married males according to their occupations, and shows the average 
total family, living and dead, of each (I take his last year, 1906), as 
iollows : — 

Professional . . . . . . . . . . 466 

Domestic 443 

Commercial . . . . . . . . . . 4-73 

Transport and communication . . . . 514 

Industrial . . . . . . . . . . 529 

Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other 

primary products . . . . . . . . 665 

Indefinite and occupation not stated . . . . 566 



General average 



5-51 



It will be seen that the general average for all families is 5-51, and 
that the averages for the transport and industrial classes are de- 
cidedly less than that. For the industrial class alone it is 5-29. If 
the total number of children per family is less than the average, it 
v/ould appear that the number under 14 would also be less than the 
average in the same proportion, and if this is right, the average of 
1-79 children under 14 per family, shown above as obtained from the 
Census for the whole Commonwealth, is reduced to less than 1-72 for 
the city M^age-earning class. 

Another test is supplied by the Census figures for the average 
numbers of occupants per home. Mr. Trivett has supplied me with 
the following return: — • 





Number of 
Dwellings. 


Number of 
Occupants. 


Percentage. 


"Private houses and occupants 

Hotels, boarding-houses, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, &c 

Shipping, tents, waggons, camps 


319,766 

10,939 
2,130 


1,494,504 

138.838 
13,392 


4-67 

12-69 
6-27 




332,841 


1,646,734 


4-95 
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The second and third lines, I think, may be disregarded as not 
representing family homes, and that leaves an average of occupants 
per private house of 4-67. In many houses there are one or more 
domestics, so, allowing two parents for each house (though no doubt 
there are some widows and widowers), the average number of chil- 
dren at home must be less than 267, and as one-third of these are 14 
and over (this will be shown presently), the dependent children 
would be something under 1-78. 

An incidental and quite undersigned confirmation of this is sup- 
plied by the returns of Mr. Connington's collectors in this case. 
They visited 664 houses, and at 251 of them ascertained the number 
of the family. The average comes out at 464, or 2-64 children per 
family. This is for all children, those at work and those not at 
work. Deducting one-third for those of 14 and over, the average of 
dependent children is 1-76. 

To show now the proportion of children of 14 and over to those 
under 14, Mr. Trivett's deceased males table shows that of a total of 
8,859 children, 1,602 were over 21, deducting whom we are left with 
a total of 7,257, of which 4,819 were under 14. The remaining 2,438 
is, as nearly as possible, one-third of the whole. 
Tabulating these results they appear as follows : — 

Average number 
of children under 
14 per family. 
Census (whole population of Commonwealth) 179 

Trivett's deceased males (all occupations in 

N.S.W.), less than 165 

Knibbs' " Inquiry " (all families from all 

over the Commonwealth) . . . . . . 180 

Ditto (families receiving £200 a year and 

under) 180 

Ditto (families receiving £150 a year and 

under), less than .. .. .. .. 190 

Trivett's table of occupations (industrial class 

in N.S.W.), less than 172 

Private houses all over Commonwealth, less 

than 1-78 

Connington's collectors . .'. .. •• 176 
On these figures I can only conclude that the average dependent 
family of children among wage-earners in Sydney is something 
under 1-80. Those of 14 and over would be about 90, making the 
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average total family at home aboat 2:70. How many of the. -90 ofrl4 
and over would be unable to work? I have no materials to go by, 
but it seems to me, that to aUow two-ninths would, in, the families oX 
the lowest paid workerSj be more than, amjle, and therefore that, to 
take the average dependent ; family at two children is to. run no risk, 
at aU. of putting it too low. 

An. incidental result of this, investigation would appear to be that. 
to allow three children per family is to allow more than the whole, 
average number,, and not merely more than the average of the 
dependents. 

This completes the preliminary consideration of whati the problem 
is which we have to solve. It is (to summarise) to find, the wage 
which will do neither more nor less than enable a worker- of the elasa 
to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain himself, his 
wife, and two children, in a house of three rooms and. a fcltehen, with 
foodj plain and iaiexpensive, but quite sufficient in quantity and 
quality to maintain health and efficiency, and with, an allowance foi 
other expenses equivalent to that fixed by Mr. Justice Higgins in 
1907. The strict living wage must fulfil two conditions: (1) It 
must be such as to secure to the worker the satisfaction of his normal 
needs as an average wwker of his class here in Australia ; and (2) it 
must be such that any further reduction would call for the extinction 
of the industry paying it. These two amounts must coincide, and a 
living wage should not be less than the former and not more than the 
latter. 

I now set about discovering the answer. 

The Harvester Wage. 

The occasion for the fixing of the first living wage arose almost 
incidentally, and though a pronouncement had to be made, it was in 
fact made upon slender materials. The manufacturers of Harvester 
machines were obliged, in order to get the benefit of the Excise 
Tariff Act, to obtain a certificate from a Judge that th'ey were paying 
" fair and reasonable " wages. They were paying their labourers 
6s. a day, and the Judge (Mr. Justice Higgins) who had to try the 
case came to the conclusion that he could not grant the certificate. 
Then, to settle the whole matter and let the parties know how they 
stood, he decided that if a wage of 7s. a diay, or £2' 2s. a week, was 
paid, he would grant a certificate. Though the decision was of fkr- 
reaching consequence, the only parties represented were (apparently) 
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Jhe employers and employees in that industry; and, as far as can be 
.gathered from the report, the levidence upon which the Court acted 
was that of nine wives of Harvester labourers. .Mr. Justice Higgins 
tried hard to get other evidence ; he adjourned the case for a fort- 
night to give time to answer the evidence of the .nine, but the em- 
ployers could not or would not do so, and apparently asked for no 
further time. The evidence was, therefore, acted upon. Afterwards 
the decision was followed in the work of the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Court, of which the same learned Judge has been 
President; and when, in other States, his Honor has invited evidence 
from the parties as to its suitability to their conditions, by neither 
side has any been tendered. The wage has, therefore, been applied 
"both by the Commonwealth Court and by State tribunals ever 
since, and though, before very long, passed and left behind by the 
increase in the cost oi living, so .that in this State about two years 
ago a new wage of £2 5s. became established, the £2 2s. has for the 
last six years been regarded as the foundation. 

The Harvester Wage Be-opened. 

Lately, however, in the Federated Gas Employees' case in Victoria, 
Mr. Justice Higgins had to consider the publications of the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census ..and .Statistics, and as the result of an 
argument, to which it is unnecessary to refer, he foreshadowed a 
probable increase in the basic wage in this State. He pointed out 
that, according to the Commonwealth Statistician's tables as to the 
value of the sovereign in different parts of Australia for a number 
■of years back, if, in October, 1907, £2 2s. was the living wage in 
TSTelbourne, £2 4s. 5d. would have been the living wage in Sydney, 
and that, building on that base, and following the same tables, the 
.present living wage in Sydney should be about a shilling a day more 
than that in Victoria. Under the Statistician's general iable it 
should 'be some £2 l'6s. 7d. (I would point out that the 17s. 4d. and 
18iS. lOd. mentioned in the Gas Employees' judgment have been 
corrected in the August Labour Bulletin to 17s. 6d. and 18s. 6d.) 

This was apparently n(jt a decision ; no New South "Wales question 
"was at the time before the Court ; T)ut the new principle was so far 
iacted on that different wages in the same industry were declared ior 
Melbourne and Taamamia (and since the hearing in this inquiry %he 
«ame Court has awarded to builders' labourers a m&ge of Is. B^i.. 
an hour in Melbourne and Is. .4|d. an hour in Sydney). 
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This suggested re-opening in New South Wales of the original 
living wage, so long acted on and used as a base, was a matter of great 
industrial importance here. If fully carried out under the table 
mentioned, it meant that the lowest wages would be, in Sydney and 
its two nearest neighbours, as follows : — 

Sydney, £2 16s. 5d. 
Melbourne, £2 10s. 7d. 
Brisbane, £2 6s. 5d. 

As all other wages are built up from the lowest wage, the difference 
between the wage sheets of the three cities would probably be much 
greater than appears even from this comparison. This is mentioned, 
not as any reason why the living wage in Sydney should be anything 
short of full and fair, but to indicate the importance of the change. 
It was only natural that this Gas Employees' judgment should (as 
it did) cause much unrest through the industrial world here, and, on 
its authority, demands were at once made before Wage Boards for 
greatly increased wages. 

Another consequence of great importance to our work here is that 
if the Commonwealth Statistician's tables are applied in this way, 
as he publishes results for several country towns in New South Wales 
as well as for Sydney, we may in all industries be driven to fix 
different wages for different parts of the State, a step which, however 
reasonable, may, I fear, excite much discontent. 

About the same time that the Gas Employees' decision was given, 
the evidence before the Royal Commission in New South Wales to con- 
sider certain questions under our Arbitration Act showed that much 
time was lost and money wasted before our Boards in continual 
inquiries into the extent of the rise in the cost of living, and it 
became evident that it was important that the subject should be 
investigated as fully as possible. Accordingly, the opportunity 
afforded by an appeal from an award was taken, and this inquiry 
was begun. 

The Harvester Wage considered. 

In the Harvester case, Mr. Justice Higgins did three things: he 
laid down the principles on which a living wage was to be fixed; he 
determined the standard of living upon which it should be based; 
and he fixed the wage which in his opinion would enable that standard 
to be attained. This last is what makes his judgment of such great 
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practical value. To set down in detail all the items of the lowest 
wage for the unskilled worker would be an invidious as well as a 
difficult task. But in his Honor's opinion a living wage was provided 
when the worker got enough to supply him with sufficient food, 
groceries, housing, and fuel; and, for everything else, at that time 
and place, an allowance of 9s. 7d. per week. It will be easier to 
examine the wage if the item of fuel is removed from " food and 
groceries " and put with " other expenditure." Taking the fuel at 
lid. per week, which I think would be a fair amount, the table will 
read : — 

Food and groceries . . . . . . ..£146 

Kent 070 

Other expenditure . . . . . . . . 10 6 



£2 2 

The first of these items was, of course, the most important. It 
rested, as I have said, on the evidence of nine women. The Court 
sought for other evidence in vain, and the inference appeared strong 
that no such evidence could be got. Two things, however, have to be 
remembered: (1) That as time went on the cost of living increased 
and passed beyond the £2 2s., and (2) that evidence of employees' 
expenditure and conditions is practically unobtainable by employers. 
This is well illustrated by the present case, and I shall have occasion 
to refer to it again. For a time, then, the evidence on which the 
£1 4s. 6d. rested appeared to be not only unanswered, but 
unanswerable. 

Mr. Justice Higgins has many times referred to this failure to 
attack the £2 2s. His words in this very Gas Employees' case were: 
" It seems clear that if the minimum of 7s. per day was the proper 
wage in Melbourne in 1907, 8s. 5|d. is. the proper wage now ; and 
no evidence has ieen adduced, no good argument has been found, for 
impugning the tasic wage of 7s. for Melbourne in 1907." (The italics 
are mine.) It seems to me that there are now materials which can be 
used for that purpose. 

If the £2 2s. is assumed to be the correct Melbourne living wage 
in 1907, and if Mr. Knibbs' general table showing the change in the 
value of the sovereign in the different States is assumed to be adapted 
to the task of ascertaining how much the cost of living has increased 
to wage-earners since 1907, we find that on the 30th September last 
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±ke living wage in Sydney had increased to £2 16s. 7d. The eiwlenee 
in the present inquiry has satisfied me (righltiy or wrongly) thatibe 
living wage in Sydney .at th€ present time:is;natias rhigh as £2 Ifis. 7d. 
If this is r^ht, it. follows that the £2 2s. is wrong, or that Mr. Knibfes' 
general table cannot he ased as suggested, -or both. 1}hese two 
elements, 'therefore, require investigating. J'irst, however, I would 
point out that if the .Har^^ester wage was based on a family ,of £ve 
instead lOf -four, it -would appear to be, on sthat ground alone, op£n 
to question as a wage of general application. According to.Mr.Knibbs, 
the food consumption of the average child is about one-half- that of 
the average of its parents. That would make, in -a faanily of five, 
the consumption of the parents two-sevenths each, and of the children 
one-seventh each, of the total. Reducing the £1 4s. 6d. by one-seventh, 
it comes to £1 -Is., and the total wage to £1 18s. 6d. What proportion 
should be taken off the rent and other expenditure does not appear, 
but if we assume that the same proportion should apply to the whole 
wage (and it looks to me as if it should) it would be reduced .to £1 16s. 

M?'. Knibbs' Inquiry into the Cost of Living.. 

In the year 1910 the Commonwealth Statistician entered upon an 
investigation, according to approved methods, of the cost of living. 
He issued detailed instructions and carefully prepared iorms, and 
invited the public to enter on these forms every week for twelve 
months full particulars of their income and ess^enditure. Two 
hundred and twelve families responded, and Mr. Knibbs obtained 
in this way some 10,000 separate returns, from which (-after rejecting 
those which on careful examination appeared unsatisfactory) he 
obtained a great body of information, which he analysed in various 
ways and from which he prepared 'tables, publishing his results in 
December, 1911. The period covered by these returns was from 1st 
July, 1910, to 30th June, 1911, and they may therefore be treated 
- as of the date 1st January, 1911. 

Mr. Knibbs divided these returns into two groups of families:. one, 
that having incomes of over £200 a year, and the other that having 
injcomes of £200 a year and less. To these he has since added a third, 
drawn from the second, aoid including the families having in,eomes 
of £150 a year and less. The .average .incomes of the three groups 
were, of the J.rst, &6 lis. 6d.; of the seeond, £2 19s. lid.; and of .the 
-third, £2 3s. lOd. per week ; .and \their expenditures, distributed so 
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as to allow a; eomparisoii witk tlie workers in tiie, HaCTesfcec case) 
were as follows, : — 

Tka- HarvesteK Wage ajad Mr.. Kuibba' Inquiry Cam^aredi- 





Average Income per week. 




£ s. d. 


£ a. d. 


, £ s. d. 


£ s. d.. 




1 16 


6 11 6 


2 19 11 


2* 9^0 




Expenditures. 




£ s. di 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Bread f 




2 7i 


2 li 


Llli 


Meat „_ ... 




6 3» 


4. 3J 


0; 3< 91- 


Milk 




3 21 


2 li 


1 9i 


Vegetables and fruit- 




3' llj 


2 4f 


2' 


Groceries {food) „ 


1. 4 6 








Butter, cBeese, Stc, 




3 6i 


2 5 


2 3J 


Sugar 




o: 1 4i 


1 2i; 


12- 


Tea, coflFee, &o ' 




1 OJ 


9i 


9i 


0«iep-£aDd; 




5 la 


3; 9> 


3 14 






1 7 9f 


19 1 


16 11 


Groee!ries,(iiat food) 




2 6i 


1 9i 


1 10 


L 


1 4 6 


1 10 4J, 


1 lOi 


18 9 


Fuel 


11 








Fuel and, light- „ 




0. 3 5i 


a 2. 


Oi 1 10 




15 5 


1 13 9| 


1' 3 Oi 


1 T 



Hhese r-esults. appear ta me- striMing; We find, that nine families 
getting- £1 16Si a.week spent on an average in October, 19G7, no less 
tlma. £1 4s. 6d..a week eaeh on food, and groceries, while in Deoember,, 
1910, over three years later, when, the cost of liAdng had, according 
to Mr. Knibbs, decidedly increased,. 113 famdli^- getting some £3. a 
weeJk eaeh,, averaged about. £1 Qs. lOd. each, and; f OBty-f out families 
getting. £2 9s, lOd; a week eaeh averaged 18s. 9d. each for the same 
thing; Even the ninety-nine> faimlies with iBComes nearly four timesi 
as-great as.the Harvestei' people spent only 5s. IGd. a week eaeh more 
on food and groceries.. 

The group of forty-four appears to be the. fairest with which to 
compare the Harvester worke3?s^, and, the difference is no less than 
5s» 9d.i However, certain, adjustments- have to be made to get the 
exact difference. Mr.. Enibbs^ correspondents were in aU' parts of 
the Commonwealth instead of exclusively in Melbourne, and their 
returns relate to. a time over thrBe- years later than the evidence of 
the Ha,rvester wit&eBses. On the other handv the Harvester family 
was five in number, while the families of the group o£ forty-four 
awejfaged only- 3-9 — an important circumstance which brings the 
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figures much nearer together. Taking the average figures for tho 
years 1910 and 1911 in Mr. Knibbs' table at page 110 of the August 
Bulletin, in the column for the weighted average of the six capital 
cities (which is the nearest I can get to the Commonwealth as a 
whole) at 19s. S^d., and the figures for Melbourne at the end of the 
third quarter of 1907 at 17s. 9d., we find that the £1 4s. 6d. in 
Melbourne in 1907 grows to £1 7s. 2|d. in the Commonwealth in 
1910-11, making a difference between the expenditures on food of 
the two classes of family of 8s. 5^d. Then, assuming that the con- 
suming power of the average child is one-half that of the average of 
its parents (see page 18 of Knibbs' inquiry into the cost of living, 
1911), and taking the child as a consuming unit, we have 59 con- 
suming units per family in the forty-four group against seven 
consuming units per family in the Harvester group. This brings 
the £1 7s. 2^d. down to £1 3s. If d., deducting from which the 18s. 9d. 
we get a final difference of 4s. 4|d., or, say, 4s. 5d. (or 3s. lOd. if we 
use the groceries tables instead of the general table). This becomes 
still more remarkable if we remember the apparent difference of 
13s. lOd. a week between the incomes of the two groups. No doubt 
it is not certain that the whole income of the Harvester group was as 
low as the wage of £1 16s. ; there may have been overtime, or earnings 
by the wives and children. But it seems clear that the forty-four 
must have been getting decidedly more than the nine, and the 
difference which that would make in the expenditure, though incalcu- 
lable, must have been considerable. 

The means thus provided, after three years, by the Commonwealth 
Statistician, of testing the figures for food expenditure of the 
Harvester witnesses, to my mind throws serious doubt upon them. 
Certainly, as compared with the forty-four group, the nine group 
have the advantage of having been called, and subjected to cross- 
examination, and seen by the Court, and it seems evident that they 
were (as, in my experience, such witnesses nearly always are) worthy 
wives and mothers, whose recital in Court of their household cares^ 
and troubles moves both sympathy and respect. On the other hand 
they are but nine, and living in one spot. The strongest and best 
feelings of their natures, their love for their husbands and children, 
their regard for the opinion of their neighbours, their loyalty to their 
class, appeal to them to make their evidence as strong as possible — 
for I can feel no doubt that they knew the object of the hearing, and 
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it had probably been frequently discussed. Then they were open to 
selection. When the managers of the case knew that heavy budgets 
would help them while light budgets would injure them, can it be 
doubted which they would choose? Some little indication of this is 
seen in the size of the families. Then, what motive is there for 
doubting the forty-four ? Mr. Connington urged that items may have 
been omitted, but that seems to me unlikely on any material scale. 
If people who kept returns for twelve months omitted items of food 
when they were recording both income and expenditure, and had the 
balance at the end of each week to act as a check, what is the value 
of such a method of inquiry at all? It becomes worse than useless. 
These returns were examined by Mr. Knibbs, who permits me to say 
that he sees no reason for doubting their accuracy. Their great 
mutual consistency, and the regularity of their rise with the increase 
of income are striking facts. Their being made out regularly each 
week for twelve months shows of itself that their authors were 
methodical and regular people. Indeed, this circumstance furnishes 
what seems to me the only serious ground for attacking them. It 
raises what to my mind is a fair inference, that they were careful 
people, whose expenditure would reflect their habits. As against this, 
however, is to be considered that their expenditure was in fact 
sufficient and that they were getting a larger income. They did 
apparently spend much more than the group of nine, and indeed, if 
the rest of their account is looked at, appear to have spent freely. 
As they had more to spend, and did spend more, is it likely that they 
starved themselves? Can it be supposed that if, upon his Honor's 
express request for further evidence, the statements of these forty- 
four could have been put before him, he would still have regarded 
the evidence of the nine as unanswered ? 

When one considers how hard it is for a mere man to criticise a 
housekeeper's expenditure, and how impossible and odious a task it 
would be by cross-examination alone to cut down the Id. here and 2d. 
there, and the change somewhere else in the article purchased, or in 
the mode of cooking, which makes all the difference, it would seem 
that the only effective way to attack a budget is that of comparison. 
The truthful or careful budget couTicts the inflated or careless one. 
This is what it seems to me we have here. What man could not do 
woman has done. The forty-four have answered the nine. I find it 
difficult to escape from the conclusion that from whatever cause, the 
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Harvester budgets failed' to ? give a. fair view of tlie expenditure for 
food and groceries necessary in a workman's home, and that the 
4s. 5d. or 3s» lOd. mentioned; above may be taken as a probable 
measure of the excess as it stood in 1910-11. 

The Harvester Wage and the Evidence in tM& Case Gom§ared^ 
This is strongly supported by the evidence in the present inquiry. 
In Exhibit 75 Mr. Gonnington set out the evidence, of his eighteen 
witnesses as to their expenditure. Of these,, two were admitted^ 
during the inquiry, to be, one abnormaJHy high and; one abnormally, 
low; and they were disregarded. Of the rgmnimng sixteen, six had 
families of the same size as- the Harvester witnesses. Their average 
weekly expenditure for food and groceries was £1 6s. lO^d. The 
£1' 4s. 6d. of the ITarvestep expenditure was for' foodi and grocejdes, 
and if it is brought down by- Mr. Knibbs' gemeuaii table to Sydney 
at the present date it grows- to £1 12Sj 8d. If it i& teought down, 
under the grocery and food table it grows to £1 IDs. On the most 
favourable- basis, therefore, it is seen to. be 3s. l^d. a week in excess 
of the expenditure of Mr. Gonnington 's group having the same sized, 
family. A comparison with his group of four faanilies having four 
children shows an even stronger result. Their average^ expenditure 
for food and groceries is £1 8s. 8Jdv, which, if one-eighth is deducted 
to' brings it to the same size as the Harvester families-, shows £1 5»-, Ifd. 
This, under the most favourable of Mr. Knibbs^ tables, shows an 
excess of 4s. 10|d. in the Harvester expenditure, over that of 
Mr. Connington's group; It is true that if Mj. Gonnington's two- 
children group of six families is taken we get a different result. Their, 
average expenditure for' food and groceries is £1 9s. Id., to- which 
one-sixth must be added to bring them to the three-children level. 
This brings them to £1 13s. lid., which is 3s. lid. more than the 
Harvester expenditure brought to date. It so happens,, however, that 
the incomes of the two-children group are much, higher than those 
of the other two groups. !• discuss the matter later. It is enough 
to say at present that I consider the expenditure of the two-children 
group to be abnormal, and that even if. they are iucluded. and a 
general comparison mad^j the average expenditure of Mr., Conning- 
ton's three groups will stiU be found to be is. 9d. a week less than that 
of the Harvester labourers brought to date under the table which is 
most favourable to them.. 
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An Olfjectian Considered. 

It may he said: If the .amount sallowed in the Harvester <wage for 
food and .gmeeries is reduced by a eomparison with the expendituue 
.under the same iead of the iorty-f our ;group in the " Inquiry," why 
is the -amount allowed for "'.other .expenditure" in the rHaxvester 
wage not enlarg&d Ijy a comparison with the expenditure under that 
Jiead of the forty-four group ? If that were done, the reduction for 
lood might be made .up, .and one error in the two guineas correct the 
.other. This has caused me much consideration. We have toTemembfir 
-1ihat .the Harvester families had, a wage of £1 16s., out of which they 
spent £1 4s. .6d. for food and gKoeerigs. There mvist, I think, have 
-been some evidence as to the expenditure on other matters .and the 
sufflcieuey oi the wage for them. Indeed, that w.as what the whole 
case turned on. There was enough for food, for they alleged a most 
liberal expenditure for it. The cjuestion was whether 3s. 7d. a 'week 
was enough for all thfi matters vwhich Mr. Justice Higgias set out, and 
he came to the conclusion {that if there was a margin of 10s. 6d. for 
them (I .add fuel to the list), he could not say that ,the wage was 
not fair and reasonable. The people in the forty-four group in the 
" Inquiry " were getting far more than £1 16s.; their average was 
£2 9s. lOd. That they should spend more than the others was to be 
expected, and when --we ifind them upending a ;good deal more on that 
.hranch of .esspenditu^e which increases more than any other with the 
increase in wage, we are not surjprised. But -that, though so much 
lioher, ihey should spend far less on the item of food is most remark- 
able, and .a* once gives us pause. It is an astonishing circumstance. 

Let -US take the three groups in the " Inquiry" .and 'see how 
regularly the expenditure under each head grows with the income, 
;and how much more it grows under the heading " other expenditure." 
That heading in the Harvester wage includes clothing, fuel and light, 
and everything else. 





HuTweeter WaR:e. 








£ 3. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ 8. d. 


Average wage 


1 16 


2 9 10 


2,19=11 


6 11 6 


Food and groceries 


1 4 6 


18 9 


1 10 


1 10 4J 


Fuel and light 


■\ 


1 10 


2 2 


3 5i 
About 


Clothing 


i- 10 6 


5 4i 


6 m 


13 3 

About 


Everything else 




14 Oi 


17 74 


2 9 6 




1 15 


2 


2 7,6 


4 16 7 
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No adjustments for time and place and size of families are made 
in the above table ; it is put only to illustrate the argument. It will 
be seen how very much more the expenditure outside food grows with 
increased income than does the expenditure for food. When we see 
that the highest group spends more than three times as much as the 
forty-four group on the " other expenditure," while they spend not 
much more than half as much again on food, is it surprising that the 
forty-four group with an income of 13s. lOd. a week more than the 
original Harvester wage, and 7s. lOd. more than their increased wage, 
should spend twice as much on " other expenditure," particularly 
when we see that three years have elapsed, increasing price^s, and 
that they have saved more than half tne diiference on food, so that 
altogether they spend under the two headings only £2 to the 
Harvesters' £1 15s.? 

This is the view which, to my mind, showed that while the results 
of the Statistician's inquiry did attack that part of the Harvester 
wage which was given for food, it did not attack the amount allowed 
for other expenditure. I have perhaps given too much time to the 
point, but it seemed to me that it might be regarded as an objection, 
and I wished to show that I have given it my best consideration. 

The Harvester Wage Shaken. 

Attacked thus by its author as being shown by Mr. Knibbs' tables 
to be wrong for Sydney, and contradicted by two totally disconnected 
sets of witnesses (Mr. Knibbs' forty-four, from the whole Common- 
wealth, three years ago, representing neither side; and Mr. Conning- 
ton's sixteen, from Sydney, at the present time, representing the 
employees), my own feeling is that I cannot safely take the Harvester 
wage as a starting point, and that the living wage must be sought by 
an independent inquiry. Between the excess in the size of the family, 
shown in the census and other statistical records, and the excess in 
food and groceries, shown by the Knibbs' inquiry and by the evidence 
before me, I can see no way of amending it to make it the basis of a 
present-day wage. 

The Commonwealth Statistician's Tables Considered. 
The next thing to consider is Mr. Knibbs' tables as to the purchasing 
power of the sovereign, to discover how far they can be used to show 
the increase in the cost of living to the working classes. 
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The Commonwealth Statistician has now for some twelve months 
been gathering extensive materials for the ascertainment of the rise 
and fall in the purchasing power of the sovereign, and has published 
several reports and bulletins giving his results. There is no need 
to set out his methods in detail ; they are to be found fully explained 
in his report No. 1, published in December, 1912. It is sufficient to 
say that having ascertained the extent of consumption during a 
period of five years of a large number of selected articles in common 
use, he thus learned the proportion in which they are consumed by 
the community as a whole. On those data it is easy, by taking at any 
moment the prices of the articles specified, to learn the amount of 
money required to purchase a given quantity of them in those ascer- 
tained proportions. That is what has been done by Mr. Knibbs. The 
work appears to me, if I may say so, on a subject as to which I am 
entirely incompetent, to be of great value; and the high reputation 
of Mr. Knibbs is a guarantee of the intelligence and thoroughness 
of his methods and the accuracy of his results. The difficulty is that 
he can only obtain results for the community regarded as a unit, 
and has to assume a constant consumption in invariable proportions. 
But the community is a composite body, and may be divided into 
other units, and it is one of those other units with which I am now 
concerned. The question is : Is the variation in the purchasing power 
of the sovereign for the community as a whole, as shown by Mr. 
Knibbs, identical with the variation in the cost of living of every class 
in the community ? At first glance it would appear that it must be 
so; that a sovereign is a sovereign and must be worth as much in 
Brown's hands as in Jones'. Certainly that is so if they buy the same 
things in the same proportions. But if they buy different things, or 
the same things in different proportions, the results might be quite 
different. This is the difficulty. It has to be assumed that the propor- 
tions of consumption remain fixed for all classes, whereas it has been 
made quite clear to me by the evidence in this inquiry that for the 
working classes they are continually varying. As soon as an article 
of household consumption rises in price the working man's wife 
avoids it, and seeks its equivalent in something else that costs less. 
In this way, if a graph were drawn to exhibit the rise and fall in the 
value of the sovereign in regard to eggs, that graph might rise very 
high for the community ; it might go up at times to 2s. or 3s. a dozen, 
but it would then represent almost entirely the consumption of classes 
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in the comnixmity otter thanithe; worJiersi Wituoss after witness Has 
told me of the abandonment, of the pnxchasei of: eggs- when, th^ risej 
beyond Is. a.' dozen. Aceoiniijigly, a graph; showingitlie' rise in tUtepEice. 
of eggs for the community as a unit, would noij sbaw a;, pxraportijanafte; 
increase in. the money paid for eggs hy tiije : class of. the- community 
withi which I am concerned. That is to say, the fall in thepurchasing 
power of the soyereigat^dags not mean, in; that ofise,- an. increase in tifc 
cost ofi liwsigv In many passages the evidence gi wen. before meiilns^ 
trates- the constant moivement of: the. working housekEeper away from 
the high: price towards the low price. It has to. be remembrered: thaft 
if gold as- a commodity goBS up or down- in value, and, therefore, the' 
soverfiigiL does, the same,, every other commodity is^ behaving in like 
manner, quite independently of gold.. One maud's anuisement is goit; 
another's, is a motor laxinch:. Golf balls, go dbww; petuoi. goes up. 
In the' department of anrasements the first mani's? cost of living 
contracts,, tbe other's expands — and this- quite: apart iamu the sove- 
reign, which, is moving up or down on' its- own account. If it is urged 
that this result arises from a change of" standard, thafc is- true if. we 
give a technical meaning to the word standard.. According to; 
Mr. Mnibbs' definition .there- is a change of standascfci every time that 
different articles are bought, ok the same artixjles are bought in 
diffeueni propartions, but such- a change of standami is by no means- 
necessarily a- lowering, of the standard. To buy rice when potatoes are 
dear, and to. go back agaiui to. potatoes whenthby are cheap,, ii^ aeeordT 
ing to this definition^ to change one's standatjd,. but I cannot see that it 
degpades it. When it is the rule of life (as wilih all o£ us to- some 
extent) to seek the. lowers-priced, equivalent, eaeh! particuliac appli^ 
cation, of- that rule can hardly be called a- diange. of standaud in ttie 
ordinary meaning of the- tenth 

Tie result. of the continual agplicationt ofi such- methods would be, 
it Sieems- tOfme,, that while the^Lower lavels. of . a graph- showing the. rise 
and fall in the cost of anticlesof domestic consumption, naght bo 
identical for all^classes of the. oammunity^, the higi^letvels wonld^ not 
be so. ™^ graph- for the working, man migjit rise^but it would .not 
rise' as hi^^ as that of the community. I£ there is. anything in this; 
it f ollbw®; that i£' we- accept Mr; Knibbs' table;, .not merely as being 
sound andi accurate, but as being, a measure o£ the rise and: fail of 
the cost of living for the working class, we are adopting a course 
which must be favourable to that class, thomgh to wJbat extent I can 
see no means of discovering. An illustration, however, of how 
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important it might Bometimes be is supplied by Exhibit A-X, &om 
SBhLch it appears that, if a list oi seventeen leading articles of .groceries, 
including potatoes and eggs, is worked out at the prices given by the 
Commonwealth Statistician for the .year 1912, and with his mass units, 
the two articles of pota,toes and eggs, which are of very changeable 
value, amount to more than 20 per cent, of the whole. The list is 
as follows: — ^Bread, flour, tea, sugar, rice, jam, oatmeal, raisins, 
starch, blue, candles, soap, potatoes, kerosene, milk, T)utter, eggs. 

There is, however, a consideration which tempts one very much 
to do so; that is, the saving of expense and labour in the work of our 
Boards which would result. We should then, having once fixed the 
living wage, be able to iiicrease or reduce it by a simple application 
of Mr. TCnibbs' tables, and we should feel a comfortable assurance 
that if, strictly speaking, we were not quite T\ght, at any rate it would 
not be the wage-earner that would suffer. 

In what 1 have said above there is nothing (I need hardly say) 
which "Mr. KnTbbs has overlooked. In his first report, and in an 
article by "him to Tse found on page 175 of the November Bulletin, 
he has lucidly discussed the whole question, and has pointed .out that 
the variation in the purchasing power of the sovereign is ~by no means 
synonymous with a change in the cost of living. He explains that 
changes in the standard of living mean simply " clianges in the 
commodities used, or their relative proportion, or both.^' It is evident 
that in this sense an u'Ctuallly rmprwved standard of living (in the 
ordinary sense) ^nay accompany even a diminislied expenditure, and 
even -witha- sovereign xti contraetiDgvrfkie. He adds: " It is probable 
that for many persons the ' aggregate " ^expenditure is a practically 
€«HStant sam, thoragh the distribution tff -espenditere .... is 
varied -aecwrding to changes in prices. ' ' 'l^his puts the thing in a 
nutshell. ThoHgh, no dcnfbt, general and long-oontinufed ehonges in 
the purchasing power of the sovereign must be fielt %• the wage- 
earners, as by everybody, changes in value of commodities may not 
necessarily hurt them at -all, «r at any rate not to the same extent as 
other people; their constant praetice, when ichoosing between equiva- 
lents, of avoidi|ig the higher prices and. turning to the lower, evading 
the blow. 

TJie Awards of our Boards. 

So far I. have tried to arrive at the cflst.of lining by looking at the 
wa^e fixed in the past, and at the attempts to a^ertaia Jiow.iaucli the 
cost of living Tias clanged since fhen. 
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I turn now to another method : that is, a consideration of the results 
arrived at by the New South Wales Boards, and by the Commonwealth 
Court. 

It appears from the tables, to which I have already so often referred, 
that there has been a slight recovery in the value of the sovereign since 
the third quarter of 1912, when it touched its minimum. Practically, 
however, it has been stationary during that period of somewhat over 
twelve months, which I, therefore, examine. From the 1st October, 

1912, to the middle of December, 1913, some 160 awards were made 
by Boards presided over by about thirty different chairmen. Each 
of these awards has necessarily a lowest wage, and with these lowest 
wages only am I concerned, and amongst them with those which relate 
to the least skilled employees. Of these, the bulk range from 8s. to 
8s. 6d., the 8s. group being much the largest. There are a few, some 
eight or ten, under 8s., and about as many over 8s. 6d. and under 9s. 
The wage of 9s. and over is naturally, as a rule, for superior classes of 
labour, though there are some cases, in which workers, who appear to 
be labourers, receive 9s., and one in which labourers in a dangerous 
occupation are awarded 10s. Thus, gasworkers and Sydney Corpora- 
tion labourers and builders' labourers get 9s. (Since the hearing 
of this case these last in the Conciliation Court and Arbitration Court 
have been increased to Is. 4^d. an hour, with a forty-four hour week.) 

Most of the wages are considerable increases on the previous rates, 
but I cannot observe any special tendency in the awards themselves to 
increase during the period in question. It seems to have been felt that 
the cost of living was no longer rising. 

In the Commonwealth Court on the 30th October, 1912, ti'amway 
labourers in Melbourne were given 8s. a day, and on the 3rd August, 

1913, gas yardmen in Melbourne were given (apparently on special 
grounds) 8s. 6d. per day. 

The Evidence in this Case. 
The Budgets put in. 
I now come to the evidence in this case. I will take first the various 
budgets supplied by the statistical and dietary witnesses. 

Mr. Trivett, the State Statistician for New South Wales, informed 
us that in 1904 the English Board of Trade drew up a dietary scale 
for families of two adults and three or four ^ehildreii, wjiich, applying 
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New South Wales present prices^ showed a total for food for a week 



of 18s. lOd. The scale is as follows : — 






s. d. 


Meat, 6^ lb. at 4d. . . 






, 2 2 


Tea, 3/5th lb. at Is. 3d. 






. 9 


Sugar, 5 l/3rd lb. at 2id. . 






. 1 li 


Bacon, 1^ lb. at Is. Id. 






. 1 li 


Eggs, 1 dozen at Is. 3d. 






. 1 3 


Cheese, f lb. at Is. . . 






. 9 


Butter, 2 1b. at Is. 3d... 






. 2 6 


Potatoes, 17 lb. at l^d. 






• 2 li 


Flour, 10 lb. at l^d. . . 






. 1 3 


Bread, 22 lb. at Ifd. . . 






. 3 2i 


Milk, 5 quarts at 5d. . . 






. 2 1 



18 10 
From this must be deducted to bring the family to the size for New 
South "Wales arrived at above, three-fourteenths, or nearly 4s. OJd., 
leaving 14s. 9Jd. This gives 1^ lb. of food per day to each person, 
besides tea, milk, and sugar. From the origin of the scale it must, 
I think, be assumed that it provides suificient food to preserve health 
and efficiency, but the supply of meat is very small for Australians, 
and this dietary must, I think, be set aside as not in conformity with 
our national customs. It illustrates Dr. Arthur's remark, quoted 
later, that he could have drawn up a much cheaper dietary scale than 
that which he put in if he had felt free to disregard the food habits 
of our I ople. 

Another scale was drawn by Mr. Trivett from the dietary of the 
Callan Park Hospital for the Insane. 





Per head per 
' month of 


Retail Sydney 
Pric6s. 


Cost per 
month per 


Cost per 
annum per 




3nj days. 




head. 


head. 






£ s. d. 


£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


Bread 


29 lb. 


If 


4 3 


2 H 


Flour 


10 „ 


H 


IJ 


16 


Meat 


26-7 „ 


4 


8 U 


5 7 


Suet 


•5 „ 


4 


2 


2 


Vegetables 


22-9 „ 


say 1 


1 11 


1 3 


Butter 


1'9 a. 


1 3 


2 5 


19 


Sugar 


3-7 „ 


2J 


9i 


9 6 


Rice or Barley 


50 „ 


2i 


li 


1 6 


Raisins or Currants 


5-0 „ 


8 


4 


4 


Split Peas 


00 „ 


2 


1 


10 


Oatmeal or Maize meal 


1-6 „ 


3 


5 


5 .0 


Salt ; ... ... 


•i „ 


I 


Oi 


6 


Pepper 


•01 „ 








Tea ... 


5-0 „ 


o"'i" 3 


'o "7s 


o""?" 6 


Milk ... .... 


4;6qt3. 


,0 5 


1 11 


13 




£13 5 6 
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At New Sauth Wetles prices this comes to Ss. -l;Jd. per week. The 
persons suj)plied are all patients and presunmbly 'we'll fed. The 
supply of meat, ior instance, .is nearly 1 'lb. per day, /and of bread 
over threedoaves.a week, which are much above the average. Assum- 
ing them to be all adults, .and to consume twice as much. as -the average 
child (the accepted proportion.), the. food for a family 'df four on 
the above ,scale would .come to 15s. 4d. ^er week, and would give 
2- 19 lb. of iood per day to each of the family of four, besides 'tea, milk, 
and sugar. This seems .ample, but life . in a hospital is not home life, 
and in this iitquiry we .are dealing with the actual home life itself, 
with its own advantages and disadvantages. 

A third budget is supplied by Mr. Trivett ba;sed on the actual 
consumption per head of the whole community Shown at page 974 
of the New South Wales Year Book for 1912. 

The details are as follows: — 





Per capita per 
anntnn. 


Per Paioay of 4. 






lb. 


lb. 


£ s. d. 


Meat 


2494 X 4 


WrS'®'^. 


16 12 6 


Fish ., 


11-6 


46-4® As.fi.Jd. ... 


3 9 7 


Potatoes ... 


•181-0 


5^-0® fid. 


4 10 HS 


Bread and FJour 


228 '^ 


913-6 ® l^d. ... 


5 14 2 


Rice ... 


8-2 


32-8 ©"213. ... 


7 6 


Oatmeal 


7-6 


30-4 @ad. 


7 7 


Sugar 


103'8 


415-2 @24d. 


4 6 6 


Olreeso .vi 


a-5 


14-0® is. 


014 


Batter 


261 


104-4® Is. 3d. ... 


6 10 6 


Milk 


€9*6<rts. 
4'4 lb. 


278'4-qts.-@Sd.... 


■S 1'6 « 


Milk (preserved) 


17-61b. @7d. ... 


10 3 


Tea 


7-3 „ 


29-2 „ @ Is. 3d. 


1 16 6 


Coffee , 


1 ., 


3e „ @ l3. 6d. 


4 6 




aesi 1 



At the same prices this equals 19s. 7^. per week for food for 
family of iour. The -above table is open io criticism, in that it applies 
to "the consumption of the whole commuiiity, instead of to that of the 
class with which we are conoerned, smd also in that it assumes the 
complete distrabution to the consumer of the whole production, allftW' 
ing no&ing for waste or loss on the "way, and therefore probisfbly 
shows a higher eoHsumpticai than that of the community generaHy, 
ami still higher than that of the wage-earners. Its abundanoe is 
indicated by tlie n^ery firgt Mne, meat, which works out at 191 lb. per 
week per family of f our^, or an average of nearly 5 lb. pet week lor 
each individuBfl, adult or infant. The amount of food sttpplied is 
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about 2^ lb. a day for eacli person, besides about 3' pints of miUi per 
week; and of course tea and sugar. Tliat would" be 3* lb. a Jay fbT 
eacE adult andT If lb. for each child^ 

Yet anotSer scale was furnished by Dr. Arthur, who, approachiiig 
the subject from the point of view of the scientific dietician, drew Up 
a list of food calculated so as to supply the requirements for ffaU'ancf 
wholesome nutrition of a family of five persons for a week. At 
prices a little higher (to* avcdd' decimate) than< those gifven in Mr. 
Khibbi?- report- Nb. 2 on- prices, it woFbs out as follows.:' — 

s. d; 

20 'lb; of bread at Sfd. pter '2 lb. 

T6 lb. of meat at 4f d. per lb. . . 

li m. of -butter at Is. ^d. per lb-. 

3 lb: of oatmeal at 3d', per- lb. . . 
7 quarts of' milTj at 5d. p'er quart 

4 lb. of sugar at 3d. per lb. . . 

1 lb; of jam at 5d.. per lb; 

2 lb. of treacle at 2|d. per lb. . . 
2 lb. of rice at 3d. per lb. 
2 lb. of peas at 3d. per lb. 
M lb., off potatoes 
1 Ife. of raisEis! „. 
|- lb. of tea at Is. 61el. ... 
li Ibi of' suet at M. . , 

4 lb. o£ flour at Ifd 

Condiments 
Vegetables 



Deducting one-seventh for third chiUd 



This gives over 2 lb. of food- per day to- each? of the four persons, 
i.e., over 2f Ibi. each, to the adults and over 1^- Ib-v to each of the 
children, besides the usual supply of tea, milk,^ and sugar.. 

It was strongly argued that Dr. Arthur had not,, offi the authorities, 
allowed a sufiiciently high scale, but, after examining' the passages 
in various scientific works on diet to which the two sides referred 





. 2' IP 




. ff 




. I'll 




. 9 




. 2 11 




. 1 




. 5 




. Q-. 5. 




. 6 




. 6 




. 1 7 


. . 


. o: 7 




. Q 9 




. 4 




. 6 




. 3 




. 11 


£ 


12 3 


^iUd .. 


3 2 


19 1 
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me, and amongst them the remarks on p. 97 of the work which Mr, 
Connington put in, it seems to me that, on the whole, they support 
Dr. Arthur, and that his scale is fair for the average labouring man. 
It will be seen that Dr. Arthur has allowed 4|d. per lb. for meat, for 
which the average price used in the other tables is 4d., at which it 
seems, on the evidence, that good and wholesome meat can be 
obtained. 

On the other hand, Mr. Connington put in a table which he took 
from " Poverty," by B. S. Eowntree (Macmillan, 1903), at p. 101. 
The author there sets out dietary scales drawn up by himself by a 
process of selection from certain rations prescribed for workhouses 
by Local Government Board order of 25th March, 1901. He states 
that he has selected the cheapest rations, and has therefore included 
no butchers' meat. The labour of working out the cost of these 
scales was undertaken by Mr. Connington, whose results I accept 
without checking them. 

The dietaries, with Mr. Connington 's results at Australian prices, 
are as follows: — 





Men 


— Poor House Diet, 


Page 101.- 


— Povert}'. 












6 


g 












4> 




£i> 






i 


\ 


» 


i 




1 


■S5 


i 




M 


C 

"a, 

a 


1 






























m 


s 


H 


m 


Oidl 


h 


^f 


o 


>n 


a 


Q 


H 




oz. 


oz. 


pt. 


oz. 


oz. 


pt. 


oz. 


oz. 


pt. 


pt. 


OZ. 


OZ. 


Sunday 


16 


1 


2 


3 


12 






... 






■ •• 


• •* 


Monday 


18 




• •• 






H 


24 


4 


i 


... 


• .a 




Tuesday 


8 




..• 






3 




2 


1 


1 


8 




Wednesday 


6 


>• t 




3 




3 


\i 


... 




1 




^ 


Thursday 


16 




1 


... 




ik 




5 


1 


1 






Friday 


12 




... 


3 




3 


12 






.•■ 




H 


Saturday 


16 


•. . 


• •• 






H 




2 


1 


1 


2 




Extra 


28 


... 












lOi 


... 






... 




7ilb. 


1 


3 


9 


12 


13i 


48 


23i 


4 


4 


10 


3 



Bread 

Margarine.., 

Tea and Coffee 

Bacon 

Pease pudding 

Porridge ... 

Potatoes, Milk 

Cheese 

Vegetable broth 

Milk 

Dumpling... 

Treacle 



s. 


d. 


1 


0} 





04 





1 





6Jt 





3 


2 


3 





6 


1 


3* 





4 





10 





3 





04 



7 5i 
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Women. 





B9 


a 

■s 

a 


i 


1 


1! 


1 


Is 





I- 


i 


1 


a? 


■■s 

p 


; 

.-Sunday 

llonday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Thursday 

iFriday 

'Saturday 
Extra ... 


oz. 

]2 

12 

8 

6 

12 

12 

. 14 

28 

104 





z. 

1 


"i 


oz. 
3 

3 
"3 


oz. 
8 


pt. 

"1 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 


oz. 
26 

"s 
"s 


oz. 

2 

■4 

'2 
lOi 


pt. 

1 

1 

"1 

i 
4 


pt. 

i 

1 
1 

"1 
4 


oz. 

is 

6 


OZ. 


oz. 

"s 




1 


3 


9 


8 


9 


36 


22 


8 



Sread 

Margarine 
Tea, Coffee 

Bacon 

tl^ease pudding ... 

Porridge ... 

Potatoes ... 

Vegetable broth ... 

Cheese 

Milk 

Dumpling 

Treacle 

Suet pudding 



s. 


d. 


1 








0^ 





1 





6* 





2 


1 


6 





n 





4 


1 


3 





10 





2 





0* 





3 



6 6 













Childrer 


,8 to 16 years. 
















S 


. 


i 
•g 


1 


. 


3 


jsa 


t 


^„ 


i 


I5 


til 

a 

■■a 

B 


i 


.5 




03 


n 


,3 


H- 


'n 


a 


S 


& 


& 





^a 


^ 


a 


MiS 




OZ. 


OZ. 


oz. 


pt. 


OZ. 


oz. 


pt. 


pt. 


oz. 


oz. 


pt. 


oz. 


oz. 


oz. 


Sunday 


t ... 




15 


1 


li 


3 


8 


* 


? 


* 


3* 


i 




... 


... 


Monday 








11 


... 






















... 


Tuesday . 








6 


... 


... 


... 


... 


li 


s 


* 


1* 


* 


6 


6 


... 


Wednesday. 








6 






3 




li 




* 






6 




... 


Thursday . 








15 










* 


J 


* 


3* 


s 


... 




... 


Friday 


-.' 






S 




i 


3 


a 


* 


s 


i 






..* 


(i 


12 


:Saturday . 








9 








... 


u 


4 


'a- 


... 




... 






iixtra 






'3 


12 


... 


iii 


... 


... 












... 


12 


... 




3 


80 


1 


4^ 


9 


16 


5J 


4i 


3 


8i 


2 


12 


24 


12 



Butter 

Bread 

Margarine... 

Tea and Coffee . 

Bacon ' ... ' . 

Potatoes ... 

Milk 
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It will be seen that the suminary provides for a family of five, at 
a cost of £1 10s. Ofd. Correcting it for a family of four, and taking 
the K^ildren as th«y are, the cost will be £1 5s. 

These dietaries look strange to an Australian eyCj and contrast 
most remarkabily with the Callan Park scale. I doubt whether an 
Australian would readily believe that pease-puddikig, porridge, 
potatoes, and clieese would compensate for the absence of meat, but 
the nutritive v-alae of the scale is vouched for by the author. He 
also gives the cost in York, based on actual ca^sh prices paid by the 
working classes in that city, shov/ing the average for adults at 3s. 
per week, and for children at 2s. 3d. per week. , At tliose rates the 
cost in York of these dietary scales would be only 10s. 6d. a week, 



wkereas in Australia Mr. Conningtou fiiids tkat for tke same family 
th.9y would cost £1 4s. 8^d. I am- afraid these scales do not help me 
very much. Even if they were really cheap, I do not think our 
people would take kindly to them. They are to a certain extent 
foreign dietaries, and although it is curious that in Australia they 
wouM be so dear, I cannot see that the fact is of any practical value. 
Dr. Arthur, when putting in his dietary scale, which, like these, was 
to supply 3,500 calories and 125 grammes of proteid daily to the 
worker, said that " a dietary physiologically sufficient could be pro- 
vided at 3s. or 4s. less, but it would not be in conformity with the 
food habits of the people of this State, and it is therefore iiseless to 
consider it." 

Mr. Conniugton referred to several other estimates of cost of food : 

1. Employers' estimates of cost of food for one adult per week, 

13s.. lid. 
It was alleged by the employers in a shipping case (2 C.A.R., p. 62) 
that the cost of the provisions of the crew of a cargo steamer went as 
high as this, but the Court rejected the claim. It is evident that 
where a number of men mess together at the employers' expense the 
conditions are quite different from those of home. Shearers, for 
instance, are allowed 15s. on the station. 

2. Superintendent, Sailors' Home, estimated cost of food for one 

adult, 9s. T^d. 
This is open to somewhat the same comment as above. The Sailors ' 
Home is, I suppose, to some extent a philanthropic institution, and 
aims at providing as attractive a resort as possible for the sailors who 
are in port. They are fed, no doubt, as well as possible. No evidence 
was called as to the objects and methods of the institution. It might 
throw some light on what should be allowed for seamen on board ship, 
bo-t it is not home life, and the liviflg wage contemplates home life. 

3. In the Shearers' case Mr. Justice Higgins allowed 10s. a week 

for the saving to the shearer's home due to his absence. 

This is a round figure, and in all probability an estimate. The 
amount was not, I feel siiire, made the subject of any very minute 
iffivestigation ; it mja,y: very well have been agreed to. The answers 
in this case to Mr. Connington's collectors and the lists of rentals 
put in, show how very strong the tendency is to fix on round figures 
when an estimate has to be made or a bargain struck. The number 
•of houses with rentals of 10s. is surprising. In a shearer's ca.se, how 
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could the employers possibly even tegin to attempt to prove the 
home-living cost of shearers coming from all over Australia, hun- 
dreds, or, perhaps, thousands of miles away? 

4. Exhibit 69, put in by Mr. Connington, aims at showing the 
cost of the food of the Callan Park staff. 

As it stands, I find it hard to get anything from it that I can 
depend on. It gives the total cost of a certain number of individual 
meals consumed during a month. The prices are contract prices, and. 
are therefore much less than the 'worker has to pay. On the other 
hand, the greatest number of meals returned are dinners, and there 
are relatively few teas, and one casnot reckon that twenty-one meals, 
in the week will be twenty -one dinners. Then the scale is varied and 
copious. There are fifty-one separate articles on the list, among 
which there are eleven different sorts of meat, besides fish, eggs, and 
bacon. There are five different porridge foods, and buns, fruit pre- 
serves, raisins, ice, &c., &c. I do not for a moment suggest that this- 
is not absolutely right. The duties of attendants in charge of a 
large hospital of insane persons are most responsible; and I believe- 
that in such surroundings there are special reasons for guarding their 
cheerfulness and good spirits as well as their physical strength; but 
it is evidently a case by itself. Mr. Connington has tried to make 
an approximate estimate, and shows a cost of £1 7s. 6|d. for a family 
of five, which for a family of four would be £1 3s. 7^d., but it 
seems to me that tliis is just as likely to be wrong one way as tiie 
other. 

Afcoants put in hy Employers. 

In addition to these budgets, the emploj^ers put in a number of 
accounts from grocers, milk vendors, butchers, bakers, and green- 
grocers, both in town and country. The procuring of these and veri- 
fying them ))y affidavits must have cost much time, trouble, and 
expense, and I regret the more to have to say that, valuable as they 
are, thej- fall short of demonstrating the cost of living to the workers. 
As to the most importaht, the grocers, and with less force as to the 
milk vendors, butchers, and bakers, Mr. Connington asked for some 
assurance that the customers, whose accounts were put in, dealt ex- 
clusively at the shops from which the returns were obtained. Appar- 
ently it is not unusual to deal at more than one shop for 'groceries, 
and to make purchases from hawkers of milk, fruit, and vegetables. 
Some of the accounts were so very small that the inference seemed 
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irresistible that piirchases had beeu made elsewhere, whilst others' 
were so large as to suggest some special exceptional circumstance, 
quite disturbing the a-verage. 

The most valuable piece of evidence of this class related to the 
country, and was an analysis of a large number of returns (Ex. a 15 — 
verified by affidavit) from storekeepers, showing expenditure on 
groceries, meat, and bread in thirty country towns; also showing the 
prices charged for different items of groceries, different parts of 
meat, and different articles of clothing; and also returns of rentals. 
Great trouble had been gone to to get this information, and the 
averages obtained are surprisingly consistent. The general averages 
for groceries, meat, and bread are : — 

£ s. d. 

For families of 4 14 lOf 

„ 5 17 4 

„ 6 1 1 If 

If the second and third classes are rectified for families of four, 
the three sets of averages show as follow: — 

s. d. 

For families of 4 14 lOf 

„ „ 5 (rectified) . . . . 14 10 

„ 6 ( do ) . . . . 15 li 

The same consistency appears under the separate heads, which are 
shown after rectification, as foUov/: — 



Groceries. 


Meat. 


Bread. 


s. d. 


a. d. 


s. d. 


7 6i 


5 2^ 


2 IJ 


7 5 


5 2 


2 34 


8 3 


4 7 


2 3i 



- The number of accounts, scattered through thirty country towns, 
"from which these averages are obtained, are — for groceries 129, meat 
270, bread 270. The results show very remarkably how necessary it 
is to bring large or small families to the normal, and how very con- 
sistently in the country in these cases any difference in the size of the 
family affects the expenditure. They also illustrate incidentally the 
correctness of Mr. Knibbs' table showing consumption at different 
. ages, from which I have concluded that the consumption of the averiage 
child is one-half that of the average adult.^ 



I cannot help feeling that the^e returns are of high value, from the 
number of widely separate towns and tradesmen from whom they, 
have been obtained, and the number of accounts examined. For 
(bread th«y show (at d^d. per loaf) an average consumption of a little 
under two loaves per head per week, and for meat at A^d. a con- 
sumption of as nearly as possible ^ lb. of meat per day per head, 
takiug adults and children together, or 1 lb. a day for every adult 
and child. At 4d. per lb. it would be 15 lb. a week, or 5 lb. for each 
adult and 2i lb. for each child. 

The grocery accounts were those most open to Mr. Gonnington's 
attack. The extreme difficulty and great expense of proving that eadi 
family dealt for groceries with one store only is a good explanation 
of the absence of that evidence, but does not supply it, and with 
very great regret I feel that I must yield to Mr. Gonnington's objec- 
tion, and not accept these grocery averages as material on which I 
can safely act. 

The Difficulty to the Employers. 

This illustrates the great difficulty to employers of supplying satis- 
factory evidence as to the cost of living of wage-earners. They cannot 
get evidence from the workers themselves ; if they did find one willing 
to help them, that fact alone would suggest some motive or circum- 
stance which would destroy his value as a witness. Speaking gen- 
erally, it seems to me so impossible that they could get evidence of 
that kind, that if I were in their position I should not think it worth 
while to try. Then, if they get evidence from those who sell to the 
workers the difficulty and expense are found to be great. To prove 
the total of each worker's purchases they would have to call everyone 
from whom he could possibly buy, and even then his cash purchases 
would be unknown. The feeling of the workers on the subject is 
shown by a paragraph which appeared in the papers when this in- 
quiry was pending ; and which received unusual publicity from /being 
Toade the subject of a cartoon in the Evening News; but which, as 
far as I know, was never repudiated. In this it was stated that the 
■©naplc^ers were tryiing to obtain information from their employees 
which would throw light on the cost of living, and the acting secre- 
tsirj of the Storemen's iUnion was reported to 'have said, '" We have 
advised our members in stores not to reply to the questions, but pos- 
f«M^ iheme are men who will answer the queries ihKough fear of 
losing their jobs or being victimised in some mB.y. . . . If ijhe 



evidence is used to assist Me. Justice Hey don to arrive: at a daeision 
a»'to the cost of living, the workers^ ca-nnoft .be' expected to submit to 
thiffi findkigL" 

Und'Oubtediy, evidence extorted from a worker against hiS' own 
class by threats, expressed or implied, would be worthless, and every 
worker wko was found giving such evidence would be assumed by liis' 
feilaws (and indeed, I think, by most people)" either to be. aeting- 
under fear or to be truc-kling^to his employer and playing the traitor' 
to Ms own classt 

Then thie tradesmen themselves are reluctant to give the evidence 
fwWy • for ;fea2!' of offiending their cui^omers. This was showa > iB 
several instances through the case. .Accounts were given, but names 
would Jiot be given; consequently Mr. Connington could not ch6cfc1;hi&' 
evidence. In one instance the witness from a firm selling largely td 
wag«^earners retired altogether — as I was told — ^because the firm bad 
been attacked. 

Tfie Case for the Secretaries. 

I now come to the case for the employees, prepared with great care 
and labour by the secretaries of the unions, for whom Mr, Connington 
was spokesman. They adopted the following methods :— They chose 
four lady agents (who seeHied tq me to be. well qualified for the 
work),, and sent them round tp gather information, by diijeet .inquiry 
at wage-earners' houses. The instructions tO;them are set out at the, 
end of this judgment. Acting upon this, these agents, whom I will call 
collector-s, went out in pairs and visited no fewer, than. 657 houses in 
various suburbs, inteJjyiewed l^e lady of the house wher^ possible, and 
took notes of-tlie information so gathered. The secretaries also spnt 
round circulars to various , unions jSoliefting. help in the collecting. of 
evidence, and by this and other, me^ins.records, of weekly expenditure 
were obtained from a number of wage-earners' wives, some of whom 
kept the records for several weeljs and others for only one week, and 
those records wtere'put'in. The' ei¥feiilar is set dttt at the end of tAis 
judgment. Then 'from tlibse' who had kept these record^, si^mie 
eighteen 6r nineteen vcere called as witnesses 'and- submitted to erolsBa 
examination. ' 

'fflte in'9fes1ff^a4ibtts; feaT^Sesy and'^sumrftyri-eS of" the masfe' of iaftir- 
iliation fhias' obtainidd- formed 1^e''iBiaiii'parf of the* secre!tiii*ief^' ctee". 
rshoiiM'like to sajr l^ei-e that I'feefoMiged that tlnspftH o¥ thtf^ase' 
was pres€nt)6d so fairly W tM' G'omt'." We colle«tbl*,^A gfeemed 'to nH^;' 
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were competent and honest, and though, of course, they had their own 
views, and took their sides, I accept all their evidence with only those 
reservations which are necessary even with honest partisans. The 
same as to the witnesses who were called ; they appeared to me to be a 
credit to their class. Mr. Connington was careful not to influence or 
to make suggestions to the householders visited or to the witnesses. 
No doubt it is not in flesh and blood, when keenly interested in a case, 
and examining an important witness, always to avoid putting a lead- 
ing question, but that sort of thing in open Court one can always 
allow for ; it is the witness who has been prepared or selected who is 
the danger. I think it is only fair to say this, for I have come to the 
conclusion that in an inquiry of this kind one is largely in the hands 
of the side which alone can give the best evidence, and I am grateful 
that that side should have used its power so honourably. 

It will be seen that the evidence thus obtained falls into three 
classes : — 

1. The information gathered by the collectors from the house- 

wives whom they visited. 

I believe that the collectors did their work quite fairly, but it is 
■evident, both from the manner in which the facts were gathered, and 
from an examination of the record itself, that most of the answers 
were estimates. Thus in a summary of eighty answers as to weekly 
payments for groceries, the amounts are nearly all in round numbers, 
whereas grocery bills go to halfpence. In a general way such 
answers, if sufficiently numerous, would be a fairly correct guide, but 
I think it is better to use them as a check rather than as original 
evidence. The fact most frequently ascertained, and the one as to 
which the answer was most certain to be correct was the rent payable, 
and I shall have occasion to refer to this later. 

2. The information in the returns. 

These are in two classes — those made by witnesses and those sent in 
by persons who were not called. Naturally, much more weight 
attaches to the former, though they are unfortunately few in number. 
The latter are in many cases open to serious comment ; very com- 
monly there is only one weekly return sent in; and in most cases 
there are evident omissions. The persons makiijig them up were doing 
so probably for the first time in their lives, and they only inade up 
one. It would be unfair to assume against Hr. Conni,ngton that they^ 
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are comijletc, for that would bring clown the averages in important 
particulars. On the other hand, I think it would be unfair to accept 
their statements unreservedly as against Mr. Rolin, for the only means 
of checking them was by comparing them with one another and with 
the other evidence, and such comparisons brought out some peculiar 
anomalies, the correct explanation of which is important but which 
there were no witnesses to explain. They have a value no doubt, but 
can only be used with reserve. The principal anomaly was that the 
families with two children appeared to expend on food not onlj' more 
per head, but actually a larger total sum than those of three and 
four children. This is a remarkable contrast to the results shown in 
Mr. Knibbs' " Inquiry," and by the country accounts hereinbefore 
referred to. Information as to incomes is not supplied in all eases — 
in some it is very confused ; but it seems to me that this difference is 
in part at least due to the two-children families happening to have 
higher incomes than the others. In part, also, it illustrates the habit 
of the witnesses to live according to their income. Finally, so far as 
it is unexplained, it seems to me to show the necessity of having a 
large number of cases when you are looking for reliable^averages. I 
discuss this matter fully later on. 

3. The evidence, and weekly returns and bills, of the witnesses. 
This was really valuable material. Of course, the witnesses when 
in the box realised that they were on the field of battle, and that Mr. 
Connington was their friend, Mr. Rolin their enemy; but they gave 
.their evidence, as a rule, very well, and of most of them I believe 
every word they said. The weakness of the evidence, so far as it was 
weak, lay in the nature itself of the method of investigation by ascer- 
taining actual expenditure. It is quite evident that when a living 
Avage is sought, the mere fact that a witness spends, say, £3 a week, 
proves nothing. If such a fact proved that £3 a week was a living 
wage, the same method might equally well prove that £2, or £4, or £10 
a week was a living wage. Nothing was brought out more clearly in 
this inquiry than the fact that nearly all the witnesses simply lived 
according to their income, whatever it might be. Of several of them 
the wage had gone up or down, or the rent had been raised, or a 
child had begun to earn money, quite recently. The expenditure 
immediately expanded or contracted as the case might be. One lady, 
whose general difficulties appeared to have been about the same for 
some time past, had had her rent raised 2s. a week a few weeks before 



she gave evidence. When presseid as to bow slie got on after the 
increase, when she had been go .shprl before, ishe adwtted tliat it was 
her custom, on the night when the week's wages were coming home, 
to go out with her children and spend whatever was left of the 
former week in some delicacy. This is a pleasing little family picture, 
but .the point is that the expenditure of such a family merely shows 
what their income is, not what a liviflig wage should be. That they 
feel that their income is not enough is practicaily nothing at all. The 
only part of a shoe that we feel is where it pinches us. It is the 
familiar theme of the moralist that man whom, when dead, a mouthful 
of, dust suflSces, cannot, when living, be satisfied with the whole earth. 
If actual expenditure was the criterion of the living wage, every in- 
crease of wages would be an increase of the living wage as well, and 
there would have to be a separate living wage for every class of wage- 
earner. The real question is one of standard. One has to ask one's 
self whether the family life as disclosed exhibits hardship which 
should not be tolerated, or falls below what should be guaranteed 
to the humblest class; and in fixing the standard one has to bear in 
mind that it is not a thing which is stationary, and if it has risen the 
wage should rise too. 

The Tabulations. 
To turn now to the various returns and tabulations put in. Mr. 
Connington's Exhibit 75 summarises the weekly expenses of 18 
families, from each of which a witness was called, and shows the 

average to have been £2 18s. O^d. 

As the total number of members of his families was 87, i.e., 36 parents 
and 51 children, this average requires reducing to the normal family 
of four, i.e., two parents and two children, which brings the average 

to £2 10s. ll^d. 

Prom the above 18 families, however, it was agreed that two should 
be eliminated, "teach sent in a return for only one week, and from 
very special causes they were quite abnormal — one above and one 
belowthe average. The first was £5 9s. 4d., and the second (which, 
from the illness of the bread-winner, was living in part on charity) 
£1 18s. 6^d. Taking out these alters the above figures as follows : — 

Actual average weekly expentlitiire . . < . . . £2 ISs. 0-J,d. 
Corrected average weekly expenditure (the tfiitals 

now b<8ing 32 parents and 41 children) . . . £2 8.s. l|d. 
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Another table, Exhibit 81, drffwn "up by both the secretaries and 
We. T'rivett, shows a somewhat higher average of actual expenditure, 

giving it for the 16, at £2 17s. 8d. 

which, corrected, would come to £2 I'Os. 4d. 

For: this, however, there are no details, as in the other exhibit. 

The earnings of the faanilies, according to Mr: Connington, Exhibit^ 
79, averaiged about, per week, for the time for which they kept their 
accounts . . . . . . . . . . . . . . £2 17s. lOd. 

and- foi- the earnings of the father that was, right ; but there w^re 
other sources of income, from the earnings of wives and chdldr^H, 
wMeh^ if they .are all included, bring the. average to . . £3 9s^ lOd. 
or, elinbinating some of them as; being; rather in the nature oi wnd- 
falls and not likely to affect the regular expenditure . . £3 3s. 2di, 

The matter cannot be m^ade veicy exact, but as. a group thei avera^ 
inccanes, were decidedly above what anyone would claim to be a liviaft 
wage. Exhibit 77, another tabulation put in by Mr: Goniai^ston,; 
shows the average week's expenses of 21 families, who mad« r€to?nsj 
b«t none of whose members were called as witnesses ; indeed;, I doabt 
il amy of 1iiem were seen. They show averages as follows : — 

Atetual weekly exspenditure pesr family . . . . £2 Ite. 5|(d. 
■Correeted weekly ©Kpenditure per ftetily (the num- 
bers beiHg- 42 adults and 61 children) . . . . £2 7s. 7^' 

Btat for reasons given above, I do not think these totals should" ISe 
ii&'kea. against Mr. -ConniHgtaa. 

Exhibit 85, put in by Mr. Connington, is an analysis o£ the expen- 
diture of 16 of the above 21, whose returns appear most free from 
o'Bijeetion. They show averages as follows : — 

Actual weekly expenditure per family £2. 14s. Id. 

Corrected do do .... £2 8s. Id. 

We have now the following list': — 
Tbxi Harvester wage bi-OBg'hl; to Sydney in 1913, 
appiyfng Mr. Knibbs' 'General Table at page 
174 of November Bulletin £2 16fei 5d. 

The same corrected simply for the size of tire 
family by bringing it to the normal family of 
four, and then applying Knibbs' General 
Table, rougMy .,■ - 3S2' 8si. Od. 



Gonningtoii's 16 families (Ex. 75) — 

" £ s. d. 
Actual weekly average . . . . . . . . . , 2 16 0^ 

Corrected for normal family . . . . . . . , 2 9 IJ 

The same by the secretaries and Trivott's tabulations . . 2 17 8 

Corrected .. 2 10 4 

Connington's 16 families, not witnesses (Exhibit 85) : — 

Actual weekly average . , . . . . . • . . 2 14 1 

Corrected ditto .. .. .. .. .. ..281 

These different amounts give us a wage going from 8s. a day to 
about 9s. 5d. a day. The former amount is the Harvester wage simply 
corrected for the size of the family (which would bring it to £1 16s. 
in 1907), and enlarged under Mr. Knibbs' general table; the latter is 
the same wage simply taken as it is and enlarged under the same 
table. If the £2 2s. was given in 1907 for families of five (the judg- 
ment says aiout five), then the labourers in that industry get not only 
the £2 2s. to keep three children, but (on an average) the earnings 
of one of the children as well. 

The evidence supplies many particulars of the details of expendi- 
ture — the bread, meat, groceries, vegetables and fruit, fuel, light, 
clothing, sundries, and rent. I have considered these, but, with the 
exception of the rent, I do not think it necessary to set out in detail 
the result of my investigation. It does not, it seems to me, really 
throw any additional light on the case beyond that furnished by 
what I have already referred to, and it is useful rather for checking 
and criticising that evidence than as affording an independent basis 
of construction. The exception to this is rent, which appears in 
Sydney at the present time to hold a very special position, and of 
itself to set the expense of a city wage-earner above that of one 
resident in the country. 

Rent. 

The materials for arriving at a judgment as to the average rent 
which should be allowed in fixing a living wage are as follows : — ■ 
Mr. Knibbs' tables. 
Mr. Connington's collectors. 
The witnesses' rentals. 
The municipal returns. 

• The evidence of the house and estate agents. 
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If 7s. was the rent of a workman's house in Melbourne in 1907 
(as appears from the Harvester case), then, according to Mr. Knibbs' 
table, at p. 175 of his Bulletin for November, 1913, 10s. 9d. would be 
the rent of a workman's house in Sydney in 1913. This table has 
great axithority, being compiled by Mr. Knibbs from returns sent to 
him by Sydney land agents, recommended by responsible and pre- 
sumably well-informed people. It must be remembered, however, thai 
though the returns sent in by the agents probably supplied Mr. 
JECnibbs with positive rent averages, he only uses them to show changes 
upwards and downwards ; not to give actual rentals. 

The collectors sent round by Mr. Connington visited no fewer than 
657 houses, and inquired the rent at each. The average which results 
is a fraction over 13s. per house. I do not feel quite so sure about 
1;his result as I should like. The collectors, or at least two of them, 
were particularly keen on the rent trouble, and took special note of 
the condition and accommodation of the liouses as well as the rent. 
One of them, if my memory serves me rightly (though I cannot no\\ 
find the passage), said they had tried to avoid the extremes of too 
dear and too cheap, and, though this was a perfectly fair thing to do, 
it may have resulted in the medium house which they selected being of 
a little too high or a little too low a standard. Moreover, they did 
not confine themselves to houses of three rooms and a kitchen. Then 
they visited a number of suburbs, in some of which the rents ran 
high and in others low. To keep a correct average, the proportion 
visited in each suburb should have corresponded with the proportion 
occupied by workmen in that suburb, and there is nothing to show that 
this was done. For instance, a good many were visited at Manly, 
where the rents are particularly high. These things are important, 
because I think I should go simply by the existing facts. I must take 
the average actual rents of the houses occupied by workers and having 
three rooms and a kitchen, allowing for the fact that the cheapest 
of such houses will, on the whole, be those occupied by the lowest paid 
worker. However, this result of the collectors' inquiries is important 
and valuable. 

The average rental of the houses of Mr. Connington, 's eighteen 
witnesses, in Exhibit 75, was lis. 2d. 

Of the houses building for the Government at Daceyville there are 
three types, which give three rooms and a kitchen and other accom- 
modation. Their rentals are 14s. 6d. and 16s. The only value of this 
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evidence was to suggest that the cost of workmen's houses built in 
future would be such as to necessitate higher rentals than the present 
average, and that we have, therefore, to deal with a rising marfcet. 
The houses seem to be excellent and to provide every convenience, and 
it would be a happy day if every workman could have such a resi- 
dence. But their rentals are far above the present average, aad the 
witness who told us of them said that such houses outside Daeeyville 
would carry rentals of £1 Is. and £1 2s. 6d. a week. 

Mr. Robinson, a builder at Erskineville, said that the rentals there 
of houses of three rooms and a kitchen were from lis. to 15s. Eor 
two rooms and a kitchen from 8s. to 12s. is paid. He thought that 
a three-roomed cottage with kitchen would cost from £300 to £400 to 
build. The great increase in the price of timber, and the necessity 
of paying first-class wages to second-class men, were causes which he 
mentioned of the increased cost. Whether timber is likely to remain 
dear there is no evidence. 

Mr. Goodsir, the Ooutneil Clerk of the Municipality of Balmaia, 
was of opinion that the average rental for workmen there wa-s 12s. 
This is a workingman's suburb. 

Mr. W. Allen, Council Clerk for the Municipality of Waterloo, 
said that in September, 1913, there were 1,128 houses with reutals of 
12s. and imder. The average rental is from 10s. to 12s. Sixty-six 
per cent, of the houses are under 12s. Waterloo is also a working- 
man's suburb. 

Mr, A. Vialoux, Council Clerk of the Municipality of Paddington^ 
said the proportion of workingmen 's houses in that suburb was small. 
Their rentals are very various, but he gave the average as from 10s» 
to 12s. or 12s. 6d. 

Ma:. R. H. Palmer, a v*luer of k>ng expei-i^oiee, put m. returns for 
Redifern, Aimandale, Paddington, and Parramatta. 

Mr. A. E. Turtle, a house and land agent at Newtown, gave the 
average rent paid by workingmen at 13s. 6d. This evidence referred 
to 710 houses of which he had personal knowle^e. On the ol^er 
hand, a statement which he prepared for Mr. Henw«©d, and verified 
by stfftutoflT- deelaratJon, setting out all the houses of three aad faur 
(and as the statEiment Khows, five) rooms, including Htehen, for wMdfc 
be was a^eitt, shows an merage remfeBl of 128. M. Mo^ of the 199 
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lioiises i-a tfeis statement were of three rooms and^ a kitclien, but 
thirty were of two rooms and a titehen, and forty-one of 'fottr Tooms 
and a kitchen. The average varied firom lis. 6d. at St. Peters, to 
14s. 6d. at Marriclcville. This somewhat discounts his average of 
13s. 6d. 

riioped for much help as to workingmen's rents from the municipal 
returns, but unfortunately a number of them were not for the 
current year, and as it seems clear that rents have been rising during 
the last four years, I did not feel that 'they were certain enough to 
allow me to use them. It was clear, taking the returns altogether, that 
there are many houses of 12s. 6d. a week and under, but what their 
proportion was for the whole, and what the average rental was for 
workmen's houses, I could not find. 12s. 6d. is by no means the limit 
upwards of a workman's rent. 

The evidence was all one way as to the shortage of houses and the 
igreat difficulty of getting one at all. It is said that very little building 
of workingmen's houses is going on, though the population is fast 
increasing. The exact cause of this I could not discover. Then the 
expense of building is greater. The transfer of the iDurd'en of taxation 
from the house to the land has been largely neutralised by the limi- 
tation, by the Councils, of the owner's freedom; rejecting his plans, 
forbidding terraces, &e. Many agents have a standing notice, " No 
houses to tet." If signs appear feat a piece of ground is to be built 
on, applications to rent the house at once come in. Vacant houses are 
over applied for. "Workingmen cannot keep to their own suburbs, brat 
have to look for houses wherever they can. Outgoimg tenants demaM 
boHiises, or require their furniture shall be bought ; and it was alleged 
that some landlords and furniture dealers, mulct incoming tenants in 
the same way. The evidence has/satisfied me that at the present time, 
in-Sydfliey, there is unusual diffirailty in gettinig houses, and certainly 
it seems as if the rise in rents- was likely to continue. To what extent 
I should speculate on this it is hard to say, but I think T should make 
some little allowance for it; it seems to me such a very stroi^ proba- 
bility. At the same time it is very remarkable how veiy small a rise 
ia rent is shown in Mr. Enibbs' tables since the third quarter of 1&12. 
During' the whd« twelve nionths the increase is' only-«ome 3^d. in the £, 

TmkiMg ail these facts ifito considemtion, I should have no difficulty 
if it were not fbr Mr. Knibbs' tables, in putting' the average rent for a 
house of three rooms and a Mtehen f or the lowest paid class of woi!*eT 
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at 12s. 6d. a week. If I took all classes of worker into consideration 
I should make it 1.3s., but the houses of three rooms and a kitchen 
are of very different values, from 7s. 6d. up to 18s., and, no doubt,, 
on the whole, the better paid men get the better houses. It may be 
that many of the houses are old and not what they should be, but it 
is other people's business to deal with that. The municipalities inspect 
houses and investigate complaints, and though there was evidence 
that in some cases houses quite insanitary were occupied simply be- 
cause no others could be got, I cannot see what action I can base on 
that fact. I should fix the rent at 12s. 6d., but according to Mr. 
Knibbs' tables and the Melbourne rent in 1907, I should only allow 
10s. 9d. I confess I am puzzled at this. I certainly cannot, on the 
evidence, accept the 10s. 9d. But I cannot ignore the Commonwealth 
Statistician's tables either; they carry great weight. They embody 
the continuous evidence of a number of house agents, with first-hand 
knowledge, and no motive whatever, that I can see, to mislead. On 
the whole, and with reluctance, I fix the average rental at 12s. No 
doubt many houses are occupied at a lower rental than this. I much 
regret that the municipal records were not in such a condition that I 
could make more use of them. 

The Secretaries' Witnesses. 

I turn now to the evidence which has afforded me the greatest 
assistance; that of the witnesses called by Mr. Connington. I have 
considered it carefully, and it has formed the subject of a large pro- 
portion of the arguments, lasting for more than a fortnight, addressed 
to me by the parties. It is evidence of the-very best kind, if honest, 
and, as I have said, I accept this as being, in the main, quite honest. 
The question is, What standard does it show? Are the witnesses* 
families living above or below a living-wage standard? I approach 
this consideration with very great diffidence, because I seem to be 
setting myself up as a sort of censor of the wage-earners, and to be 
dictating to them as to how they ought to spend their money; whereas 
my own feeling is that people have an absolute right to spend their 
own money in their own way, and that it is a gross impertinence to 
lecture them or interfere with them. One of the ladies called was 
spending a relatively large proportion of the week's wages in instal- 
ments on a piano, and in getting lessons for a daughter. I should 
like to ask, " Why not, if she can afford it? " Is such an addition 
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to the joys of home, and such a resource in case of trouble, as music 
and musical skill, to be the monopoly of any one class? Most em- 
phatically no, I answer. To me it is always a pleasure to hear the 
sound of a piano in a wage-earner's home, except that I generally 
feel that I should like them to have a better piano. It is, therefore, 
not from any impertinent or patronising standpoint that I consider 
the question of what should be the living-wage standard. I have to 
face it, and I wish to deal with it by simply applying, to the best of 
ray ability, the rules which I have laid down above. 

I take a typical family, that of the first witness called. It was six 
in number, the parents and four boys, the eldest just short of the 
working age ; he was to go out this year. The rent was high, being no 
less than 14s. 6d. a week. The income may be put down at £3 Is. a 
week : £2 17s. wage, about 3s. sundry tips, and say. Is. for wood, 
which was obtained free of cost. (The average for fuel and light 
together seems to be under 2s.) There was also occasional assistance 
to an uncertain, but, in the aggregate, I gathered, small and quite 
casual amount, from a sister. The witness said that she could not 
manage on less, and that the boys did not get enough meat, and that 
she would like to give them milk instead of tea, and that she had not 
enough money for her own clothes. It was evident that they were a 
family who could have enjoyed many things in life which their 
circumstances denied to them, and they felt the pinch accordingly. 
In this respect they afforded a strong contrast to another household 
with only two small children, which spent very freely indeed on 
food, but not very much on anything else. The whole picture of the 
family incidentally appearing from the evidence of the witness was 
pleasing and excited sympathy ; it was evidently a real home, in which 
the joys and sorrows and triumphs and troubles of the family were 
shared, and were sweetened by mutual affection and consideration. 
The mother was a good manager, and told the story of her plans and 
contrivances and economies in a simple, unaffected, and straight- 
forward way. Some of the things she did might have been bettered, 
I thought ; such things as a man can judge of. I think that it would 
be wise to aim at having the week's wage free for the coming week, 
instead of tied to pay the debts of the last week; and I think that 
every working woman should strain every nerve to have a little fund 
in hand to enable her to avoid the order system, by which she buys 
by borrowing, and pays at the rate of about 25 per cent, per annum 
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for the acGommodation, and subscribes towards the keep of, a collector 
to call and dun her every, v/eelc However, we must take human 
nature in the average, and not ask for . impossible standards. The 
witness did her best, and on the whole did very -v^ell. The question 
whether this family was living below a living-wage standard was 
strongly argued, and as the witness inspired me with such complete 
confidence, and the details of the expenditure and the life were 
brought out with exceptional fullness, I have taken it as a sort of 
test case, and have given, it my .best consideration, 

I accept the statement that the boys did not get much meat; I. am 
sure the mother wished to .give them more, but could not manage it, 
and I am just as sure that tliey would have eaten it readily if it had 
been provided. I share her regret that she could not give them milk 
instead of tea. I also fully accept the complaint that the witness reaUy 
needed more money for clothes. I do so, because she gave her evidemoe 
so fairly, and because she was honest enough and self-respecting enough 
to come to the Court without any affectation of poverty, but dressed 
in a manner which, though simple, would never have suggested to my 
ignorant male eye that she was in any difficulty at all. Still, I think 
that the family was living up to a living-wage standard. Though 
there was a small consumption of meat, which is a great hardship to 
Australians, there was sufficient good and wholesome food in other 
forms. The doctors are always telling us that we eat too much meat, 
and there was no evidence that the boys were in anything but the best 
of health; on the contrary, the mother remarked that she thought 
they had been more expensive when little, because of their ailments 
then. The husband did not seem to care much for meat, and his lunch 
meals were provided for him in the more expensive form of cake, 
because he preferred it. Then on Sundays the meat which he liked 
was obtained, though apparently it cost more, and eggs for his Sund^ 
breakfast, hofwever dear they were. Three shillings was paid for the 
enlargement of his photograph, and 10s. for a frame. Once a week 
all the family went to the pictures, at a cost of Is. 6d., amd on two 
Italidays which fell during the time covered by the returns several 
fitillings were spent in tram fares. "When the hu^and was ill, which 
seemed to occur now and then (two occasions were mentioned), the 
lodge doctor was passed over and another doetar called in at an 
expense of 7s. 6d. eaek visit. That the family migfet have a really 
happy and merry time at Christmas, a sum of £4 lOs. had been put by. 



It seemss an atrociems thing' to put such a ciTcumstanee as this,, with 
which one's whole natuTe sympathises, into the scales,- — ■what would 
the Shade of Charles Dickens say? — ^but I fear it ought to be done. 
Then up till (it would seem) the previous August, 6s. a week was 
paid for the furniture on time-payment; and up to January, 1913; 
the wage had been only £2 12s. a week, without the 3s. extra, so that 
twelve months ago the wage was 8s. less and the 6s. a week for the 
furniture had to be paid — a difference of 14s. a week ; yet they made 
it do, and nothing was said which suggested that there had been any- 
thing in the nature of privation. This illustrates what I have pointed 
out — the almost automatic way in which expenditure expands or coir- 
tracts, according to income. True, of the details of expenditure which 
I have set out there is not one, I think, of which the narrowest precisian 
would not cordially approve. How different a family life is depicted 
from: that in which the selfish father pours his wages down his throat 
in drink, or the selfish mother puts them on her back in. finery ! If 
this iamily is short, it is the fault purely of the WEbge. But the ques- 
tion is not whether they were a respectable and well-conducted family, 
Tiising their money wisely, hut whether their life, was above or below a 
ILving-wage standard. It is evident that, at the time of the hearing, 
they Jiad enough .;f or health, for comfort, for a good house, for a very 
Bes^fictable appearance, and for some amusement. Their life, there- 
fore, in my opinion, satisfied the requirements of Mr. Justice Higgins' 
definition. Then, if I apjjjy the other test, and ask myself whether 
an industry whdeh can give as good a standard as this to the average 
family should be destroyed if it cannot give more, I find myself quite 
unable tot answer yes. And that is the final test. These people, I must 
find, were living, up to a living-wage standard. Indeed, to be quite 
honest, I think they were li^nng above it; above a strictly living 
wage. Now, they were a family of six, receiving some £3 Is. a week. 
Deducting one-fourth for the two children, who were in excess >of the 
average dependent family, and £2 5s. .9d. is left. But one-fourth off 
the rent of 14s. 6d. brings it to 10s. lOp., and I lianfe decided that 
12s. must be allowEd for rent, so Is. l^d. must be added to the £2 5s. 9d., 
making it £2 6s. 10^^. I do mot mean to say that if in any way the 
number of children had bem diminished to two the expenditure would 
necessarily have, shrunk to £2 6s. lO^d. On the contrary, the evidence 
makes it probable to me that the expenditure would have remained 
the same. The family would probably have remained in the same 
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house, tliey would have lived better, and more would have been speut 
in clothes, more on amusements, and more on the thousand and one 
things we all wish for if we could afford them. And then with the 
same perfect good faith, they would have said in the witness-box 
that they could not do on less. The actual expenditure, however, is 
not the test, but the expenditure necessary to secure the standard, and 
that is shown, in this case, to be £2 6s. lO^d. for a normal family. 

The Various Family Groups. 

In considering the various tabulations of the evidence, resillts 
appearing from an examination of the expenditure of the various sized 
families call for attention. These results appear in (1) a tabulation 
by Mr. Trivett, (2) Exhibit 75, and (3) the country returns. 

Mr. Trivett went through all the weekly returns, good and bad, put 
in by Mr. Connington, and rejecting what appeared unsatisfactory, 
and confining himself to the items as to food and groceries furnished 
by 49 families (44 Sydney and 5 country), tabulated his results 
according to the sizes of the families. I have discussed the value of 
these returns in the mass earlier. Nothing is known of many of the 
people wlio forwarded them, except that they did make them up and 
send them in in response to the appeal of the secretaries. On the face 
of them, many were, to my mind, unsatisfactory ; and on account of 
apparent omissions, it would be unfair to take their totals against 
Mr. Connington, who has explained how he came by them, and has 
put them in for what they are worth. However, Mr. Trivett, an ex- 
perienced statistician, has used his judgment in making a selection, 
and has confined himself to the statements as to food and groceries, 
which are probably full. Indeed, it might fairly be argued that, as 
to such items, the writers, who knew what the returns were wanted 
for, should not be absolutely trusted. But, on the whole, I think they 
furnish material which has value and which deserves careful con- 
sideration. The tabulation is as follows : — 



Expenditure per Family per 
wcelC' on — 


Two Children. 


Three Children. 


Four Children. 


Bread 

Meat 

Vegetables and Fruit 

Milk 

Groceries 


£ s. d. 
1 111 
6 6 
4 11 
2 6 
12 7 


& S. d. 
2 11 
5 64 
4 4 
1 11 
11 4 


£ s. d. 
3 3 
5 7 
3 10 
1 10 
10 


Groceries (not food) 


1 8 5i 
11 


1 6 04 
lOi 


I 4 6 
114 




1 9 i\ 


1 6 11 : 


1 .5 54 
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Mr. Connington put in (Exhibit 75) an analysis of the expenditure 
of the families of eighteen witnesses on food and groceries. The, 
result in averages was as follows (leaving out the two witnesses 
bef ore, referred to) : — ; 





Two-oliildren 

Group 
(6 families). 


Three-children 

Group 

(6 families). 


Four-children 

Group 
(4 families). 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Bread 


2 Oi 


3 3 


2 llg 


Meat 


6 3i 


5 9i 


5 Hi 


Vegetables and Fruit 


4 9 


3 98 


4 


Milk 


1 9i 


1 08 


2 Og 


Groceries — 
Butter and Cheese 


2 llj 


3 If 


5 8 


Sugar 


1 4 


74 


18 


Tea and Coffee ... 


1 li 


1 14 


8 


Other food 


6 llj 


6 


4 24 




I 7 2J 


1 4 10 


1 7 28 


Groceries (not food) 


1 lOJ 


2 04 


1 6 




1 9 1 


1 6 104 


1 8 82 



As to the average incomes of the families of the above three groups, 
they appear, if all sources of income are taken, and if then only the 
husband's wages are taken, to be as follow: — ' 





Two 
Cliildren. 


Three 
Children. 


Four 
Children. 


Inclndiag all sources 

Including only the husband's wages ... 


£ S. d. 
3 15 8 
3 2 4 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
3 9 2 3 4 6 
3 2 6 3 4 6 



Side by side with these let us now place the returns from country 
storekeepers in thirty diiferent towns giving averages from several 
hundred different accounts as hereinbefore mentioned at page 37. 



Expenditure per Family per 
week on — 


Two Children. 


Three Children. 


Four Children. 


Bread 

Meat 

Urooeries 


s. d. 

2 IJ 

5 24 

7 n 


s. d. 
2 8 
6 Oi 

8 78 


s. d. 
3 24 
6 48 

11 64 




14 lOi 


17 4 


21 I| 
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The first and last of thsse tffcree taWes, i.e., Mr. Trivefefs tables and 
the coimtfy tables, show a simgalar contrast. The former is ia the 
maam frofm residents in the city-; the latter ft-om th«^ country towni». 
In the country towns that happens which one would expect; the 
expenditure on food increases with the increase of the family. In 
Sydney, however, the expenditure on food (except as to bread) in- 
creases with the deereme of the family. 

The following little taible, showing the consumption of meat per 
head in the city and in the country, illustrates this very clearly : — 



Cost of Meat per head 






City. 


Country. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


Two-children Group ,„ 


1 7i 


1 H 


Three-children „ 


1 IJ 


1 2i 


Fmir- children „ 


llj 


1 3 



This seems to me strange, and I should be glad to be sure of the 
explanation of it. Grant' that food will be bought according to the 
money that there is to spare. But why is this not the case in the 
country? Let me take the important items of meat and bread, and 
compare the country towns with the metropolis. 



Two 
Children. 



Three 
Children. 



Four 
Children. 



WeeHy Consumption of Meat. 



Sydney 
Oiniirtfy Towns 



e. d. 


8. d. 


s. d. 


6 6 


5 6i 


5 7 


5 2i 


6 OJ 


6 4f 


11 8i 


11 6f 


11 111 



Weekly Consumption of Bread. 



Sydney 

Country 'R)wng 


1 Hi 

2 1^. 


2 11 
2 8 


3 3 

3 2| 




4 1 


5 7 


6 5i 



The suggested argument, as tq the Sydney workers, is this : ' ' The 
fact is clear that as soon as the pressure of the lai^ge family is re- 
moved, the money which is released is put, in whole or in part, into 
food ; therefore the people with the large families do not get enough 
food, and their average expenditure caiinot be taken as the measure 
of a living wage." This is a very fair argument indeed, and right 
to the very point, and! have given it much consideration. If it is 
valid, it would have a great practical bearing on the answer to be given 
in the present inquiry, for, as will be seen above, I have come to the 
conclusion that a typical four-child family, which would certainly 
(I think) increase its expenditure in food (at least per head, even if 
not in the aggregate) if there were fewer children, was yet living 
above the living-wage standard. In the present case, what puzzles 
me is that in the country town® the practice should be so entirely 
different. There, with a shrinking family, there is a shrinkage in the 
food bill. Take the tables above. It will be seen that the aver&ge 
consumption, as between town and country, is absolutely identical 
as to meat, and very nearly identical as to bread. Take three !femlKes, 
one of each group for the city and the same for the country, aiid the 
results are: — 





City. 


Country. 




». d. 


». d. 


For meat ... 


17 7^ 


17 7J. 


FcT b»-ead 


8 14 


S 



So far as bread and meat are concerned, it is not the consumption 
that varies, but the distribution of the consumption. 

Now, if the town worker with a large family gets absolutely in- 
sufficient fooil, wfey does he eat less bread per head as his family 
diminishes? In the conntry it is not so. There the bread and m«at 
go up and down together; but in lihe metropolis they are like azticies 
in opposite scales, as one goes down the other goes up ; as soon as m«re 
meat can be bought the loaf is thrown away. 

The same thought seejias to be suggested by some of the figures in 
the table.dra\Kn up fr«»tt Mr- Conningfcon's Exhibit 75. It .will fee 
seen there .that whole iiie item "Butter and Cheese " 4oes »ea3|y 
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diminish with the diminution of the family, the item " Other food 
increases. I place them together : — 





Two-children 
Group. 

». d. 


Three-children 
Group. 


Four-children 
Group. 




=. d. 


e. d. 


Butter and cheese 


2 Hi 


3 1? 


5 S 


Other food 


Hi 


C 


4 2i 




9 11 


9 1| 


9 m 



I suppose with a family of four children a good deal of bread and 
butter and bread and jam would be eaten. On the other hand, the 
" Other food," over and above the ordinary necessary lines, would 
include some articles rather more expensive and rather more palat- 
able. In other words, with the small family the food on the table 
becomes dearer and pleasanter, and a change of that kind seems to me 
less suggestive of the poverty of the men with a large family than 
of the relative abundance of the man with the small family. 

As another test of the opposing contentions (1) that the people with 
the small families are living above a living- wage standard; and (2) 
that the people of the large families are living below it, I will take 
one principal article of diet, viz., meat, and follow it through the 
evidence. 

Taking Exhibit 75 and the tabulation of the returns of the 49 
families, we find that : The largest weekly consumption of meat among 
the two-children groups was (at 4d. per lb.) 26 lb., which works out 
at 6^ lb. per week for each member of the family, and at per adult 
per week 8|- lb. The smallest weekly consumption of meat among 
the four-children groups was 22^ lb., which works out at, per adult 
per week, 5|f lb. In the first of these the adult members of the 
family ate about IJ lb. of meat a day each, and the children half as 
much. In the second, the adults ate over | lb. per day each, and the 
children half as much. The question is : Is the second up to a living- 
wage standard? 

In the Board of Trade dietary scale hereinbefore set out, 6^ lb. of 
meat per week is allowed for a family of five or six, or under 1 lb. a 
day for them all. The Callan Park patients are allowed about | lb. 
of meat per day. The table showing the average consumption 
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of food per head by the whole community works out for meat at 
nearly 48 lb. per week. In distributing this between adults and 
children, the average actual family of five should, I think, be taken, 
which would make for adults a consumption of nearly 5^ lb. a week. 
If the dependent family of four is taken, the average weekly con- 
sumption of the adults would be a little over 6| lb. This table takes 
the whole product and assumes that it is all consumed by human 
beings, which for meat must, I think, give an excessive consumption, 
seeing the quantity of bone, waste, boiling-down, dog's meat, &c., 
which is never sold to families. 

Dr. Arthur's table works out for a family of four at 13 f lb. per 
week, or 4|t lb. per adult. In the Poor-house dietary scale which 
Mr. Connington put in, only 9 oz. of bacon per week is allowed to 
adults. In Mr. Knibbs' " Inquiry " results we find that the families 
with incomes of £2 9s. lOd. per week spend about 3s. lOd. per week 
on meat ; those with incomes of £2 19s. lid., about 4s. 3d. ; and those 
with incomes of about £6 10s., about 6s. 3d.. 

Finally, in the country towns, the consumption is from 13 lb. to 
15 lb. a week, or 4J lb. to 5 lb. per adult per week. 

Let us now compare all this material — ^first, showing the weekly 
consumption of meat per adult, and next the amount spent on meat 
per week per family. 





Number of lb. of 

Meat per week 

per adult. 


Money spent per 

week for Meat by 

the FamUy. 


Mr. Connington'* highest two-ohildron group 


lb. 

8S 


£ 



s. d. 
6 6 


Do lowest four-children group 


5iJ 





5 7 


Board of Trade scale 


lU 






Callan Park patients 


6i 






Table showiiig total consumption of Commonwealth 


5i 






Dr. Arthur's scale 


Hi 






Mr. Connington's poor-house dietary... .; 


A 






Knibbs' families with incomes of £2 9s. lOd., nearly 


4 





3 10 


Do do £2 19s. lid. 


4i 





4 3 


* Do do about £6 lis. 6d. 

about 


Si 





6 3 


Country town families 


5 





5 



*The last item cannot be ascertained exactly on account of the number of dependents not members of 
the family. 
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The first thing which strikes the eye is the extent to whidi' the 
consumption of meat by the adults of the 'two-childten family soars 
above everything else. The next is the relatively high position of the 
constanptibn of meat by the adults' of even the lowest four-children 
group. It is surpassed only by that of the Callan Park patients ; and 
curiously enough, abundant as is the Callan Park scale, while the 
toM average sum spent per week on food by the four-children families 
is £1 4s. 6d., that spent on a family of the same size according to the 
Callan Park scale would be only 17s. lO^d., and this, not at Govern- 
ment contract prices, but at the retail prices shown in the statistical 
t»bl€. So that any shortage of meat would seem to be more than 
made up ia other ways. This consumption would appear to b© equal 
toi that of the average of . the adults of the wholes community of the 
State, though that item is;^ somewhat doubtful and may be more or 
less. It is also equal to the average consumption in 1910-11 of the 
Ejiibbs' group of families with average incomes of £6 lis. 6d. a week. 
And it is higher than everything else. . 

If meat, then^ is tak^n, as the test article I have, first,, no hesita,tiou 
at all in saying that the two-children group is far above the living 
wag.e. Then, as to the four-children group, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that it is not below the living wage. So that on 
applying the two tests, the investigation of the tabulations put in, 
and the comparison of the consumption of meat by the four-children 
families with that by other persons, I am driven to the same con- 
clusion as that to Which I was brought by the consideration of the 
standard of life depicted by the evidence of wage-earner witnesses. 

Summary of j^videnee. 

I repeat that the best test to appljr is the evidence itself of the 
witnesses. This was gone over fully by counsel. I have considered 
it and all that they have said, and. after doing my best I find: that 
the result shown by the four-children family which I have ■ examined i 
above in detail is confirmed. If the standard of that family and of 
others whose conditions were referred to was the average standard 
of their industries, and if it appeared clearly that those industries,, 
could not continue if they had to pay a wage which would raise 
that standard, ought these industries to be swept away? Certainly, 
if they could not give a fair living wagcj but the question illustrate.'? 
the fact that the living wage is not a Kiimanitari'an wage — is not to be 



the expression of good jiature or of easy kiudness, or even of strong 
eososfietians as to mh»t laigbt be the best for tbe comamaiiy, but is to 
be arrived at by laying down a fair principle and applying it firmly 
and impartially, witbout respect of persons or classes. Doing that 
to the best of m^y ability, and taking the principle in the words of 
Mr. Justice Higgins, amplified in detaU as I have done above, I mnst 
come to the conclusion that in the case suggested the industries should 
be allowed to live — they would- niOt have been proved guilty of payiiig 
less than the living wa^e. That being so, what is indicated by the 
evidence as the living wage?. £ g, ,j. 

The investigation of the typical case at p. 49 ante 

brought me to a wage of £2 6 IQ^ 



In Exhibit 75, the fouj-diildren ;group, corrected to 
the normal dependent family, shows an average 
weekly e^enditure for food and.groceries of . . 1 1 6| 
Add to.this-^ 

Kent ... 12 

Other expenditure (the Harvester 10s, 6d. in 190.7, 
brought to date by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician's table, which enlarges it most) . . . . 14 



£2 7 6,1 



The tabulation, of the returns of the forty-nine families 
shows, for the four-children group, corrected to the 
normal dependent family .. ,. .. .. 19 1 

Rent ., 12 

Other expenditure . . . . . , . . 14 



£2 5 1 



If I took the whole 16 faniilies in Ex. 75 as living not 
above a living wage standard, I should get a wage, based 
OB, their actual expenditure (according to the tabk used) 

of .. £2 9 li 

or £2 10 4 

If I did the sam:e with the seleeted 16. families in Ex. 8§, 
I should arrive in the same way at . . ,,.. ... .,,. !£2 & 1 
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I have, however, already given my reasons for concluding that some 
of the families in these exhibits are living above a living-wage 
standard and must be excluded. 

It is remarkable that in a number of cases £2 8s., and even less, is 
the wage in Sydney. A short time ago Mr. Carter was reported to 
have spoken with very natural and proper pleasure of the advantages 
which the wage-earners had secured under the Boards. He referred, 
if I remember rightly, to the soap factories. In that case a wage of 
£2 8s. had been awarded to the general factory labourers. The 
employers appealed (no doubt unsuccessfully) against this as too high, 
but the employees did not appeal against it as too low, and I cannot 
remember any case in which unskilled workers have appealed against 
that wage. In the Commonwealth Court it was given to labourers in 
Melbourne in the Tramway case since the cost of living attained its 
maximum, and was again recognised in the Gas Employees' case, 
though (it woiild appear), for reasons special to that industry, 8s. 6d. 
was in fact then awarded. Also 8s. has been prescribed by two 
yictorian Judges as the living wage in Melbourne. No doubt these 
decisions were in Melbourne, and, according to the Commonwealth 
Statistician's tables, the cost of living is higher in Sydney than there. 
(This has been expressly recognised by the Commonwealth Court in 
the recent builders labourers' case, in which Is. SJd. per hour was 
given to Melbourne men, and Is. i^d. an hour, or 8d. a day more, to 
Sydney men.) But on the other hand, it is probable that the view 
of the Harvester case is still followed, that the family to be provided 
for is a family of five. I agree that all the Courts and Boards should 
consider one another's decisions, and, as far as possible, aim at con- 
sistency, for nothing creates a stronger feeling of injustice than 
inequalities whose explanation is not obvious. Still, I know of no 
case in which a Court has made an inquiry as full as the present, and 
I think that I should not hesitate to express what seems to me to be 
its true lesson. That is, that the living wage in Sydney, for the 
average family of two parents and two dependent children, is not more 
than £2 8s. per week. I confess that when I entered on this inquiry 
I did not anticipate such a conclusion. I should have been sceptical 
if it had been suggested to me. But after giving a very great deal 
of consideration to the evidence, and viewing it in every light that I 
could think of, that is the result to which it seems to me to point, and 
that result, therefore, I must declare. 
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Further Considerations. 

But I cannot stop here. As I have said, to make the lowest wage 
always the living wage would be to debar the manual worker, who, in 
the immense majority of cases, must remain a mamial worker all his 
life, from any possible improvements in his conditions. His wage 
might go up or down, but only in strict agreement with the increase 
or diminution of his expenses, so that really it would be always the 
same. Is this fair" I do not think so. He should have his share in 
prosperous times. He is still contributing the same share towards the 
work of the community. Where the result of that work is fortunate, 
and everybody benefits, why should he not benefit also? True, his 
share is humble; ambition, backed up with natural aptitude and a 
resolute will, is the main cause of the progress of the community, and, 
amongst other things, of its advance in wealth; and manual labour 
is, as such, the instrument of the men so endowed. But it is an 
indispensable instrument, and it is supplied by human beings and 
free citizens, whose share in the general life of the community is 
great and important, and for whose welfare indeed, in common with 
that of everybody else, the community life exists at all. I think they 
should, in good times, get more than a living wage. I consider that I 
am justified in acting on this view, because it is what happens when 
there are no courts of arbitration ; and I am sure that these were not 
intended to deprive the worker of his natural advantages. Indeed, it 
might be put another way : it might be said that as prosperity in- 
creases the standard of living rises and carries the living wage with it. 
This would be true, but I do not think it is well to call what may be 
a mere temporary change, which may last for only a few years, a 
change of standard. To my mind, that expression should be limited 
to change of a more fixed and permanent character, such as become 
generally accepted as necessary conditions; such, for instance, as the 
adoption of footwear, both boots and stockings, a change not yet, I 
think, quite universal in the case of children. This is very different 
from the changes wrought by a wave of prosperity, and to my mind 
(though I can understand others taking a different view) it is better 
to keep the two things separate, and to have the true living wage in 
sight, even when one depai-ts from it. I entered upon this investi- 
gation with a practical end in view — to fix a wage which might assist 
Boards and save time and expense. I doubt whether the mere fixing 
of the strict living wage will, of itself, do this to a suiBcient extent. 
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Being of opinion that more than a liviag wage should be given, I 
ought to sa^^ how much. This I now do after much thought" and with 
a great sense of responsibility. I suggest to the Boai^ds that the 
minimum wage in Sydney for unskilled workers should be, for light 
work 8s. 6d. per day, for ordinary work 8s. 9d. per day, and for heaAfy 
work 9s. per day. 

This is in the metropolis; as to the country parts, it is evident to 
me that the liviag wage itself is much less than in Sydney, and, 
therefore, the minimum wage should also be less. Unfortunately, 
according to Mr. Knibbs' tables, and in fact, the cost of living varies 
in different parts of the country, and in several of our awards, and in 
the Commonwealth Gasworkers' Award, the difference in the cost of 
living has brought about a difference in the wage. For my purpose 
this is unfortunate. The evidence in this inquiry related mainly to 
the city, and even that which came from the country was not such as to 
enable me to distinguish between one part and another. I think, 
therefore, that I can do nothing at present as to the country. I have 
been strongly inclined to fix a minimum labourer's wage there, the 
rents in the metropolis being so much higher than in country towns, 
but on the whole I fear I have not enough material to justify me in 
this; it might be too low or too high; and a general rate for the 
country might not suit the variances between the different parts. 
However, now that a beginning has been made, I am sanguine that 
something may be done before long. 

Then, as to the rise and fall of the labourer's wage in Sydney, I 
think, on the whole, that it should go up and down with the Common- 
wealth Statisticia,n's tables on the changes in the .purchasing power 
of the sovereign. It must be remembered that that table does not 
deal with the positive values, but only with changes. This renders 
irrelevant such facts as that which Mr. Connington appeared to me 
to prove, viz., that the wage-earner, buying ip such small quantities, 
has to pay more for many .-articles than the listed prices used in the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics. Suppose he gives 5 per cent, 
naore. If he always does so, his prices will rise and fall with those of 
the list as a ship's masthead rises and falls with the hull,, so that the 
tables remain an accurate guide. I certainly do feel a difficulty, 
however, as to whether the ..general table should be used for the y^hole 
wage.; or the separate tables for food and .groceries ajftd. for reat 
should be vtmd for those parts of the wage. TJie results ,<if the two 
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methods are different, so they cfliiinot both be right. The second 
method, however, involves in each ease the dividing of the award- into 
parts, which would necessitate the very inquiry which I am anxious 
to avoid, and, therefore, I think- it would be better to use the general 
table, which gives the best results to, the employees. 

As to existing awards, in any case in lyhich a wage , of less than 
£2 8s. is prescribed, application may be made to the Board to increase 
it to that amount. I do not wish to appear in any way to dictate to 
the Boards, which are quite independent bodies, and, nioreover, cir- 
cumstances may vary, but, in my; opinion, now that a living wage 
has been declared no one should get less. This refers, of course, .only 
to those getting less than that wage ;, not to the rest of the award. 

It only remains to thank those wto have helped me. I am under 
great obligation to Mr. Trivett, our ef&cient State Statistician, for 
work done and information supplied most ungrudgingly. I really do 
not know what we should have done without him, and I' regret ex- 
ceedingly that, for reasons good and sufficieat, no doubt; he could not 
be authorised to make an inmiiry into the cost of living in- New South 
Wales on the same lines as that of Mr. Knibbs for the Cofitaaonwealth. 
I am greatly indebt-ed also to Mr. Rolia-and Mr. Connington, to whom 
I specially appealed, and. who worked very hard indeed. I could see 
each morning how they had worked the night before, and their final 
addresses were of the greatest value. The case was conducted through- 
out as fairly as it was strenuously, and I am extremely obliged to 
them both. I must also thank vevf sincerely the bodies behind the;m, 
which, in the first instance, responded to my invitation,, and took the 
resolution to find the material for the Court. On Iboth sides it was 
an example of public spirit, and ah expression of confidence in the 
Court which I much appreciate. 

Ttefe fallowing are copies of the letters of instruction and of appli- 
cation sent out by the secretaries, referred to nnte at p. 10 : — < 

Exhibit 2. 

Instruction to- Collectors. 

(Ante p. 10.) 

Securfe as far as possible the following inforniation in regard to 
families consisting of parents and three children under i4 years 
of age : — 

(1-) Name of occupant. 

(2) Full address. 
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(3) Number of children, and age of same. 

(4) Number of rooms, including kitclien. 

(5) Eeut. 

(6) Is there a bath,' tubs, or copper? 

(7) Size of yard (and rooms approximately). 

(8) Secure gas receipts for, say, the previous three months or 
longer. 

(9) If person interviewed purchases all her groceries at one 
store; try and secure the previous six months' accounts 
(detailed accounts if possible). 

(10) If clotliing is purchased on time-payment, the books in con- 
nection with same for the previous twelve months would be 
useful. 

(11) Milk receipts. 

(12) Baker's receipts. 

(13) Butcher's receipts, vegetables, wood and coal, &e. 

(14) Also any other information which is likely to assist towards 
arriving at an estimate as to the cost of living. 

(15) Wliere only a few houses in a terrace are canvassed, state 
how many other similar houses there are in that terrace. 

Circular to Unions. 

{Ante p. 10.) 
Dear Sir, 

On the seventh of October, 1913, the Industrial Court will 
commence an inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining the actual cost 
of living. 

Our Union has decided to be represented at that inquiry. In order 
to fully protect the workers' interests it is necessary that we should 
have information in regard to the price of commodities in different 
parts of the State. Consequently, I would be grateful if you will 
ascertain the cost in your town of the goods mentioned in the enclosed 
lists, and enter the price in the column marked " Amounts " opposite 
each article. 

It is necessary, of course, that the price you record should be strictly 
accurate, also that you sign the attached declaration before a Justice 
of the Peace. 



You will also find several copies of iiidiviclual returns to be filled 
in by householders. These are also important. If you can get any 
family of five (three children under 14 and parents) to keep records 
as set out on the returns it will be of the utmost value. 

I shall deem it a favour if you will do your best to help me in thi^ 
matter, the importance of which will appeal to you without undue 
elaboration on my part. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ARTHUR VERNON. 

P.S. — Let me have reply and returns by 7th October, 1913. 



Suggested Form of Receipt. 

John Brown, 14 Carter-street, Balmain. 

Three children, ages from 2 years to 6 years. 

Three rooms and kitchen. Rent 15s. per week. Bath, but not 
copper or tubs. Rooms about 12 feet x 12 feet; yard about 30 feet 
X 10 feet. 

Gas receipts for period 1st January to 30th August. 

Twelve months' receipts from grocer. 

Time-payment books for previous twelve months. 

Receipts also for the following : — ^Milk, bread, meat, vegetables, wood 
and coal. 

This house is one of a terrace of six. 
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Judgment ol 17th DaeemiseE, 1915, oi His Honor Mr. Juatice Heydon, 
sitting with Mr. Justice Edmunds. 



Mr. Justice Edmunds and I have been considering the Tesry diflScult 
question of the minimum wage. The general iincertainty created by 
the progressive effects of the war, and by the great fluctuations in 
prices, tends to awaken industrial unrest ; and though, as matters 
stand at present, and with the materials available, we can make no 
full and final declaration, we have thought that it might be well if 
we were to make some interim pronouncement as a guide to the Boards 
during vacation. 

After a good deal of discussion we have determined to express our 
view that at present the wage for ordinary labourers shouldi be Is. 
l^d. per hour, or 8s. 9d, per day, or £2 12s. 6d. per week. QQier 
workers cannot claim as a right that their wages are to rise above the 
labourer's wage in the same proportion as before; that is a matter 
which the Boards must consider. As to the great variations shown 
by Mr. Knibbs' tables, in the purchasing power of the sovereign, tfeey 
are in themselves too violent, and their causes too obecnire, and t&eir 
future course too uncertain to enable us to rely upon them at this 
time, even if the war and the course of events should not make it 
necessary in some cases to abandon their use. However, beyomd what 
we have said above we cannot go ; the prospect is too dark and difS- 
cult to permit us to attempt any conclusive determination. 
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Judgment of 18th Augnsl:, 1916, ol His Honor Mr. Justice Heydoq, 
sitting vt^th Mr. Justice Edmunds. 



■In Deoember 'last we made a ipponouncement upou this -question, 
and >fixed the minimum wage at £2 13s. 6d. a we^, an increase of 
4s. 6d. upon the wage which had 'been introdueed by the Living Wage 
Judgment of February, 1914. Some time .aftea?wards the Secretaries' 
'Union aisked us to -hear them on the ^juestion, and we did so, Mr. 
Connington appearing ^or ■them; and ;later.on, at our request, the 
employers also instructed Mr. Adrian iKnox to appear and lay their 
views before us. Since then we have 'given thought to the question 
and have consulted together, and wish now to announce our 
^conclusions. 

In Mr. Gonnington'sable address, he relied v«ry largely upon Mr, 
Einibbs, the Commoawe^tlth Statistician's tables as to the variations 
in the .purchasing power, of the sovereign; but he ignored 'the circum- 
fitanees that-we had.announeed that < we could no longer, uader present 
eireumstanoes, accept ithase itables as accurate guides :to the changes 
in the actual «ost< of : livmg. We -#iould have ! been very glad to , receive 
assistance rfpon that troublesome qu^tion, but unfortunately neither 
8ide;.6aid laauek about ;it. 

'One reason why we'^ndit impossible to accept, :in abnormal times, 
the variation in the purchasing power of tiie sovereign, as ascertained 
by Mr. Knibbs, ss .la ea^rgftt ijadimti-on of the change in the cost of 
Uviflg, jjn that ^vhepeas the real leost of (living is elastic, , and adapts 
iimlt to circumstances, Mr. iKnibbs is compelled to j limit himself to 
afixed'saad rigid regimen. Having selected a list of, articles of general 
coBsumptioj}, ;ft?id ihavi;ig asoeiPtained ;the ave3:\age .amount #f .each 
eousumediby the.commiuijty generally in a given : period, he SRatchea 
the rise, and -fall of ;tla*ii' prices, and lea?ns tbtts- the amount. of money 
requiyed from time j to i time to bwy precisely.tfeose articles in precisely 
those quantities .wid, precisely I Itioseproportioos, If, for that .pui?pose, 
more money is necessary in 1916 than was necessary in jl915, the 
SDverei.gn is declared to have, fallen in value; if less, it, is declared to 
Jjave .rjgen. "We .fully recognise the jjtilityiof tiiis investigation and 
the .v^lufi'of its results, rfeat it is clear that neither individuals nor 
clauses So consume, mwth after mm^,:&nd year after year, exactly 
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the same articles in exactly the same proportion. To what extent 
therefore and in what directions do they depart from the regimen! 
This, unfortunately, it is impossible to discover. We start, however, 
with the presumption, amounting to certainty (1) that the average 
of consumption, being the average for the whole community, is not 
the average for the special class, or part of the community with which 
we are concerned; and (2) that this class will, with regard to the 
selected list of articles set out, vary them, and depart from them 
according to circumstances, more than will any other class. 

These considerations were discussed in the Living Wage Judgment 
delivered on 16th February, 1914. The passages are too long to quote ; 
but the conclusion there reached that the variance in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign, as shown in those tables, is not an accurate 
guide to the actual rise or fall in the cost of living, particularly to 
the wage-earning classes, has never, so far as we know, been attacked, 
and authorities can be quoted which are in agreement with it. 

In the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court, in the 
Federated Clerks' case, Mr. Justice Powers, on the 24th March last, 
expressed the same view, and after remarking that it was recognised 
that the increased cost of goods was caused by abnormal conditions, 
namely, the drought and the war, quoted a letter from Mr. Knibbs, 
which it seems worth while to repeat, as it is the answer by the author 
himself of the tables as to the purchasing power of the sovereign to 
the persons who would make those tables a precise measure of the 
changes in the cost of living. He says : 

" With respect to your question as to the variations of the 
regimen itself and of the actual cost of living as determined by 
using the price-index, it does give the actual cost if the regimen 
is maintained. But I may point out that when prices are abnor- 
mally high for a particular commodity, people diminish the use 
thereof, a qualifying factor which is often lost sight of. As 
prices become abnormal, so will any given regimen cease to repre- 
sent actual usage ; and to the extent to which it differs from actual 
usage, so will it fail to be a true indication of the actual cost of 
living. 

" It cannot be too clearly understood that the price-index 
furnished in the Labour Bulletin represents only the changing 
value of the sovereign on the supposition that the original regi- 
men, or one sensibly equivalent thereto, is adhered to. To cite a 
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concrete case; Suppose the price of butter became abnormally 
high, thrifty people would, of course, cease to use it in the same 
quantity, or they might even cease to use it altogether. Similarly 
in regard to other commodities. ' ' 
To this Mr. Justice Powers added his own comments and illustra- 
tions. As he remarked : 

" If Mr. Knibbs' figures represented the true difference in 
the cost of living, the Court could, as was suggested ia one of 
the metropolitan papers the other day, fix wages on a sliding 
scale, to be fixed half-yearly on the Statistician's figures." 
I may interpolate here that this is very much what we hoped before 
the war to be able to do, and is practically what was pressed upon 
us very strongly by Mr. Connington. Mr. Justice Powers resumes : 
" Mr. Knibbs has, however, pointed out that the figures cannot 
at present be taken as a true indication of the increased cost 
of living. The Court will still have to continue to fix a living 
wage on the best evidence obtainable, and cannot base it on 
any particular return for any particular quarter, or for any 
abnormal period, but on the proved average cost of reasonable - 
food, clothing, rent, &c., over a reasonable period, recognising,; 
that the award is to continue during normal and abnormal 
times." 
In Mr. Knibbs' Labour and Industrial Branch Eeport, No. 8, at, 
page 20, he says: 

" Whenever abnormal conditions arise (for example — through- 
drought, war, or other extraordinary circumstances) which 
involve corresponding changes in the ordinary usages of a 
community, the assumption that price indices and cost of living 
move together proportionately is necessarily more or less invali- 
dated. Obviously, they cannot do so, because all sensible people- 
change their regimen so as to adapt it to the new conditions, 
arising." 

In which case,, as he adds, the real change in the cost of living cait 
only be found out by comparing the new regimen with the old. 
He goes on: 

" In this connection the opinion expressed by Mr. Justice 
Powers, and later approved by Mr. Justice Higgins, appears 
to be particularly apposite. Mr. Justice Powers said: 
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' ' I recpgnise that people oanBot live ia ihese d^ys in reasonable 
comfort on the iiyi^ig w^ge , prescribed, if they attempt to 
maintain the same regimen as in the. days before the war and 
the drought. If clothing goes up in, price, ordiiu«y j)epple are 
more careful of what they possess and of .new purchases. If 
butter goes up to a high price, other things are used in its place. 
If meat goes up in price, less is used, and more of other foods 
equally good. Because porfi has gone up over TOO per cent., 
the cost of living has not doubled. People are using something 
cheaper instead 

" No one who is not extravagant lives in these days just as 
he did before the war. Money is needed for -the war and to 
Jielp those who fight far us, and it is not too much to e:spect 
those who cannot and will not enUst, and are .free .from the 
horrors, dangers, and direct loss of war itself, to put up with 
some sacrifices — once a living wage is secured." 

Im the-Oxford pamphlet em " Pniees aad KarniiagB in Time of War," 
by Mr. Bowley, Professor of Statisties in the EiOim!don University, 
the -same point is diseussed. >T'he -vvriter says: 

" There is, however, another aspect of the whole question. 
"VVe have got into the habit in recent years of assuming that 
Avages ought to rise at least in proportion to prices without 
considering closely whether ttiere is any economic connection 
between the two; and since a rise in the standard of living is 
desirable, and the prevalenoe (iSf this view strengthens the 
bargaining power of w&rhmem, there has been aa© need to 'criticise 
it minutely .... Now, the ealeulataoaa made above, and 
-the ' percentaige increase in the eost of living geneTally quoted, 
are on the assumptaon ^^tteat expenditure :fi«tttisHies «n the -same 
articles to the ■ same ■ qnsaAtities as before .... .Every 
ca*Sful housekeeper Mas <idiminished 'imr 'fHirfefeases &i "these 
commodities where! prices have risen most." 

iHe then considers certain iaiereases and decreases of prices in England, 
and adds that by certain changes, which " he indiesrtes — 

" It is quite likely that the normal expenditure of ^s. would 
be increased to anly 27j8. 64, instead of 3Qs. 9d. The xesult 
would be, of c<Hirse, less agreeable, but it is not reasonable to 
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say- that its^dimintiti^n ia satisfactioia would' be property valmed 
so HMjteh- as B& 3d. '{ihe- amount sfoowa aliGtve to fee- saved)-. 
T^feere is> ho praotical meas!KireiBea<b'as to. ttteloss, axu^ tte nutritive 
valu* skoald be as great aa befoi*©. This perfectly reasonable 
method of compensating the increased loss of some commodities 
by a i-e-ajjraagemelst.O'fi piwebases is, in: fajCt,, gemeraJiy practised, 
aaid - its effetet; is. alwsKj^a t-© ,dis8®ian^ tlu* measurement obtaineid* 
by a pedantic calculation on an unchanged budget." 

Here we fimd' Mr. Bowley estimating that by simply following 
the market and keeping to the lower-priced lines, an apparent' increase 
of 5s. 9d., shown by a table like that of Mr. Khibte', could be kept 
dowTi to- an aetuar iricrease of 2s. 6d. withonat any diminution of 
nutriment. 

-,0n these views aad authorities it is. quite clear to ua that we 
oug;i);t n^t» in these abn.oriaal times,., to , take. Mr. ICnibba' tahle eacij, 
charter and deetee, a living wagj^ based upon, it, Ttt^t woT^ld. be a,, 
simrple method, which woyld, save, us a great di?al of.tro.ii.blfi, but w,e 
agree witht Me. tlpstioa Powers, s-upported. by Mr. ^.ustice- Higgii3..s,, 
that it is nat onj? which oiiight to be followed. 

To, deal at. onee wiitlii. another,. matter aa tg which, some, p^^fiflnsi 
seems to have failed to keep, thesiselves ajsqi^aiAted with, the ruliagsi 
oi the CoHrt>_ wo: wall say something as, to, thft p^eoeperity all^waacos, 
of .6dv 9d^,; and Is. per day laid down in the I^Yips. Wage Ji^dgment. 

.TJhose aUov/anees. were, as the passage referring to them.viU, show, 
giveo, in co:(^ci.»enc6 of tlia general caeditiou. of, pi-^^perity of the 
whole conununity. "We are oqw QpntinuaUy asked^ to. de^l witt\ them 
as. if th§y depended - viPrOii . the pros,perity <i-.f, eacjli^ industry. That 
was never intended or. said.. After .the wax hvo!^ o.iit, and the new 
situation iad to -be con^ider^dj, the Cowtj. on the 3Qth No,yem]?er, 
1914, in dealing wi^hf a number ,Qf submissions by various Chairmerij 
delivered a judgment (see Vol. 7 Industrial GaseWe^, page 4]^ in the 
course of which the. foUfwin^ passage appears-^-- 

" In the lAm'Bg' Wage Jui^men^, I, after finding' the- liviag 
wag-e,- laid d^ifrn that in' tiine of' prasperity all' workei'S' ^«ttM 
get m«re than tlie living wage,-, and' 1 iStetJ certain higher 
mQHimum raftes. As tfete ^^r^sefat; nnfortunatsli^", m not a time 
of prosperity, that p&H oi my Jatt^eiit, 'fer tbe time,-, falte 
into abeyance. " ' 
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Two months later, on the 25th January, 1915, in a further pro- 
nouncement dealing with the war conditions, the Court said: — • 

" The pronouncement pointed out that the existence of bad 
times modified one of the terms of the Living "Wage Judgment. 
That still stands." 

Until at least the end of the war, therefore, there can be no question 
of prosperity allowances, but fair wages must be arrived at as best 
we can. 

We have felt that on this question of wages we might be greatly 
helped if we could discover the causes of the admitted increase in 
the cost of living. To some extent it is of value to know that in 
a general way it is caused by the war — for war burdens, besides- 
being abnormal and temporary, are community burdens, and everyone 
ought to be prepared to bear his share. As Mr. Bowley says : " At 
Ihe present time the question is how to maintain efficiency at the 
minimum expense, so as to have the greatest surplus for national 
purposes." Expressing increase in terms of goods, how can any 
individual or class expect to consume, in time of such a war as this, 
exactly the same kinds of, and as much value of food, clothing, 
housing, amusements, and other wants as in a time of such over- 
flowing prosperity as was the first half of 1914? The very principle 
laid down in the Living Wage Judgment, that times of prosperity 
should be reflected in the wage rates, implies that times of adversity 
should also be reflected in the wage rates. The fact that we are 
engaged in a war which concerns our very existence as a nation in 
Australia (and this is no piece of rhetoric — it is a sober truth, a 
half-and-half peace will leave us in the utmost danger) is a broad 
general fact which, whilst it endures, we must recognise as leaning 
against all increases of expenditure, except for war purposes. 

Another oause which has been alleged by financial authorities is the 
large issue of paper money by the Commonwealth, and the practical 
-withdrawal of the sovereign from circulation. The Commonwealth 
Treasurer, we note, disputes this assertion. Undoubtedly an excessive 
issue of paper money has in all times deteriorated its value as com- 
pared with currency having an intrinsic value. We have all read in 
history of such cases, and they are not accidental — they are illustra- 
tions of an invariable law. The Chairman of the City Bank Says that 
the general increase of values in Australia is another illustratipn of 
the same law, and that it really means that the note has decreased in 
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value ; and lie quotes a Melbourne authority as supporting him. Under 
the old system of note issue by private banks, so large an issue as we 
have at present was impossible, for they had to give sovereigns for 
the notes on demand, and could not force out a larger circulation 
than was required for the needs of the community. The note issiie 
was then less than £10,000,000. It is now nearly £40,000,000, and 
seems to be increasing. No doubt one advantage to the community 
from this increased issue is that it represents a loan without interest. 
That very fact creates the temptation to the Commonwealth Treasury 
to go on borrowing without interest by going on issuing notes. If 
this were indeed the cause, or partial cause, of the increase in the 
cost of living, a very serious question would arise whether it should be 
added on to the wage rates. It would be a war tax; and should not 
every man pay his own taxes? Is taxation which is deliberately im- 
posed upon the whole community to be converted by the Court into 
double taxation upon a part of the community? Or if that is to be 
done to preserve the minimum wage, is it to be done for wages which 
are higher than that ? "When the Commonwealth wishes to limit taxes 
to a class, it does so ; and the needs of the war compel it to do so with 
great severity — quite properly, in our opinion, if we may venture to 
speak as private citizens. When it wishes to tax the community, is 
that also to be turned by this Court into a class and not a communitjr 
tax? It seems to us a most questionable proposition. 

Another alleged cause is the slowing-off of workers. It appears' 
absolutely certain that slowing-off must increase the cost of the 
product. The slow worker is simply taxing his fellow-citizens, and 
himself into the bargain, not in order that he may have more to 
spend, but that he may be a lazy thief. This can easily be proved by 
the case of the railways, as to which we have the definite statement 
of the Chief Commissioner that slow work has increased his expenses. 
Who has to bear those increased expenses ? The community, of course. 
The carriage of passengers and goods, being made to cost more, must 
in the end be charged at higher rates. Higher rates make the goods 
cost more, so their prices must be raised, and the raised prices must 
be paid by the public, including the slow workers themselves. In- 
tensify the process sufficiently, and it will end in starvation. Without 
going so far as that, it can easily and most certainly make the com- 
munity definitely poorer, and in the case of the railways it has already 
done so. 
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iSes^eral eireumstances seem to suggest that the present cost of 
livktg is in fact partly due to this cause. One is th« direct evideiaee 
of the Ciiief Comfflissionei- filready quO'ted. Aaother as .the -deliberAte 
sliaivring-off by a number of ittanitien workees, who had to be discharged 
thereior by the Commonwealfli Minister, and were (Snly a-estered an 
their 'undertaking tko retura -to honest ways, Amother is the fact ihat 
we have had in our midst ior some time a school of propagandisits of 
what is oaUed ' ' aaboitage, " -of the sacoess of whose ieffiorts ihe foregoing 
-eases are evidence. Now, it is extremely improbable that these oases 
■Stand alone. In both of them the slow workers were in the searraxse 
of the public itself. In one case they were employed by the Labour 
Government of the Comraonwealth to fight the Germans by maikiug 
munitions. In the other they were employed by the Labour Govera- 
aettt of tlie State to carsfy the persons and goods of their fellow- 
flitizens. Yet, in one case, they were traitors enou^ to help the 
enemy and in both they were dishonest enough to rob their Australian 
brethren by taking a full day's wage for half a day's work. What 
chance is there, than,. *hat they have not done the same to the private 
employer, who is pictorially represented to them as a bloated, brutal, 
low-browed baboon, champing in his dripping jaws the bodies of 
poorly-clad but very noble-looking artisans? The ^employers have 
complained for a long time that slow work is increasing; the public 
services has now confirmed them. The purpose of " sabotage " is 
said to be to drive the employer out of the field, so that the public 
may have the industry to itself. "Well, in the case of the Common- 
wealth and State undertaldngs, the private employer has been driven 
put of the field, and the public lias got the field to itself. Suppose the 
munition makers had been entirely successful, and had compelled the 
Commonwealth to stop making munitions; or, suppose the railway 
workers to be successful, and to compel the State of New South "Wales 
to stop running any trains — how would this help the authors of those 
catastrophes? They would simply lose their work, and their only 
hope would be that the bated private capitalist might take up what 
they had driven the State to drop. 

These extremes aire not likely to be reached^ itlie very veeHteHi- 
plation of them shows how mad are the dreams of the " sffboteurs." 
But far short of rthis they can do infinite misohieif. This war 'has 
i^own clearly that the liberty of nations depends upon&eia: -oondiuet 
in time of peace. Only for the enormous accumulated wealth oi Great 
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Bntkih it seems possible that victory for tlie Allies woufi' be hopeless. 
Even as it is, if her manual workers bad not had the patriotism- to 
give up their rulfes for Hmiting prodtrctixjn and' to- -work as hard' as 
the Germans, it is more than qtiestionahle whether the war could* be 
carried on. Suppose peace were madfe, and the workers of Grent 
Britaiii relaxed; to their fbrmer pace, while the Germans continued at 
their former pace, the production of wealth in Germany, and its- 
csnsequent accumuMtion, must ere long o-rertake and' pass thB* of 
Great Kritaiii. Tfien would our Empire and' Atistralia, as part of it, 
go down under the German hoof ; and' to secure some years* of easy 
laziness we should have sacrificed" our race and country. The -vain 
dream that a nation, governed B^ class hatred and- yielding to indo- 
lence and inefBciency, can, in the long run, hold' its own against com- 
petitors developing their' enei^iBS to tBe utmost, would' b'e exposed*,' 
but too late tD save us-. To such prospects as these the preachers of 
"^ saBotage " seem to be utterly indifferent. Conscience, country; and 
God appear to be all alike repugnant to them. The real parents of* 
sucE doctrines, as stupfd as they are abominable, seem tD be hatred, 
envy, fifaudj and laziness;, feelings directly opposite to the manly and 
upri^t instincts which mankind" has in all ages admired. 

Now,, if. it is; indeed, the case that iiies& prajCtices have grown, 
amang^t. us,, aad,. as they certainly -would do,, ha^ increased the cost; 
of. li-ving,.c[Bight,.thie Court to gpant ahigher wagei to meet an increase 
so,<aaused.t To.us.it. seems, clear, thai it. ouglit not. Certainly in the 
caae of.,the maij, (jr, bsdy oimen,. aeeiing^far higher wageSi-aad. eos^ 
victedvof slow working,, we dp not. see haw we eauld possibly inejaease 
their wagpt. The question, -wftulds raihear. bei How much, it sliotald. he, 
reduced? If the slow worker is to ggtihigi[ier wages* tbeai, logically^ 
the- slower he works the more- hen ought to get, till we reach the-^ 
domaiif^dbsser, who, as the smallest producer, should be kept in the 
lap ol Ibxury. But even, as to workers at large, if it appears that a, 
practice- has permeated' their ranksi which goes to make them' thieves 
and parasites upon theu? fellows, ought not: that to havQ, weigjfct.witk 
the Cburf when it is considering a general question such as that of 
the liVing'Wage ?i We think that unquestionably it ought, but we are 
not going to hold that sueh a case has been proved. There are, we 
are absolutely certain,, many thousands of honest workers who take 
a pride in their trade, and would feel utterly ashamed of themselves 
if thej^ Miberately did; either bad -^vork on-slow work, andi we intend 
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to presume that these are the great majority until the contrary- 
appears too plainly for us to resist it, though we must add that we 
think the responsibility of a union does not, in such a matter, end 
with its own members ; the unions at large could, if they chose to take 
action, stamp out the evil more effectually than could anyone else. 
At present, if an employer were to dismiss slow-working unionists 
for notorious slow work, and were to take on in their places non- 
unionists who would work fairly, he would run a great risk of having 
to meet a combination of all the unions, however honest their members 
might be, to compel him to take on again the slow workers. 

Another point which suggests itself is whether extensive violations 
of the law through strikes should be considered. Strikes are slow 
work carried to its extreme ; and though they have not the despicable 
and fraudulent character of slow work, they, none the less, like slow 
work, destroy wealth, increase expenses, and injure every class in the 
community. And in New South Wales they are Ulegal. Can a class 
Tvhich has, by illegal acts, increased the cost of living to the whole 
community, fairly ask to have that increase refunded to itself in a 
iigher rate of wage, and so still further increased to everybody else? 
The logical result, as in the case of slow work, would be that the more 
they struck, that is, the less work they did, the more they would be 
paid for what they did; till at last men would get a full week's keep, 
however dear their idleness might have made it, for doing nothing. 
Now, strikes have been much more common in this State than in any 
of the others; and, whether as a consequence or a coincidence, the 
value of the sovereign is decidedly less in this State than in any of the 
■others. As to the strikes, if we take the last three years and the first 
quarter of the present year, the tables of the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician show the following results : — 



No. of Strikes. 



No. of Working Days 
Lost. 



Estimated Loss 
in Wages. 







1913. 


£ 


T^ew South Wales 


134 


469,957 


216,368 


Tiest of Australia 


74 


154,571 
1914. 


71,371 


New South Wales 


235 


836,948 


419,656 


Kest of Australia 


102 


253,477 
1915. 


131,589 


New South Wales 


272 


464,343 


240,322 


Rest of Australia 


86 


118,883 
1st Quarter, 1916. 


59,309 


New South Wales 


88 


308,638 


197,859 


Rest of Australia 


44 


129,176 
Totals. 


76,810 


New South Wales 


729 


2,078,934 


£1,072,905 


Rest of Australia 


308 


656,096 


339.079 
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A comparison of tliis State with the State of South Australia shows 
results even more surprising. Taking the whole period, the figures 
show as follow: — 



New South Wales 
South Australia .. 



No. of Strikes. 



No. of Working Daya 
Lost. 



729 
45 



2,078,934 
40,279 



Estimated Wages 
Lost. 



£ 
1,072,S05 

24,417 



No douht there is a great difference between the wealth and in- 
dustrial activity of the two States, but not enough to explain this 
astonishing discrepancy. And it is remarkable that while the living 
wage here is 8s. 9d. per day, in South Australia it is only 8s. This 
suggests again the question whether our numerous strikes have not 
had their share in diminishing the purchasing power of the sovereign. 

It will be seen that the estimated loss in wages in New South "Wales 
during the period under review is over £1,000,000. A\Tien one re- 
members that strikes generally throw the works or business idle, so 
that all the other factors with which the workers co-operate in the 
production of wealth — ^the capital, plant, machinery, management, 
&c. — ^become unproductive, too; and, moreover, that other industries 
are often injuriously affected, it seems hardly too much to suppose 
that New South Wales is poorer by some £2,000,000 as a result of 
these strikes. We know of no difference between the industrial cir- 
cumstances of the various States to account for this evil pre-eminence 
of New South Wales. It has become an ingrained bad habit. The 
pecuniary loss, it will be seen, is severe; and here, again, we have to 
ask ourselves whether a class, which by lawless acts taxes so severely 
the rest of the community, lessens the product from which wages are 
paid, and directly or indirectly increases the cost of living, should be 
the one class to be protected from all suffering consequential upon 
their conduct. 

The theory which lies behind strikes and slow work is profoundly 
discouraging to those who look forward to a progressive improvement 
in the condition of the hand-workers. Has it ever occurred to the 
holders of these theories that a time might come when the standard 
of education and comfort now possessed by the middle-class might be 
enjoyed by the working-class too? It may be that that is quite pos- 
sible, but it can never be so without the hearty co-operation of every 
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class OH' prodttctito. Gka' any thith Ire mot^ self-evidentf than &at 
idleness and abundance are inconsistent with ieach tfther? M it h£K 
been necessary to abandon all slow-working methods in (ttdCr to-desfeat 
the Germans in war, will it not be equally necessary in order to defeat 
them in peace? Some people seem to conceive of labour as if it were 
a fixed quantity, like a pound of butter for sandwiches, so that if one 
sandwich gets more thaa its share another must get less ; and,, there' 
fore, if a man can do with a mere scrape of labour, he leaves- mor« 
for his mate. They do not realise that there is- no limit to- the work 
needed, and that it increases with the inereasa of Worb, and the 
cofttsequent increase of wealth. If a working man by hard' worfc 
becomes possessedj of a hundred pounds, it is absolutely impassible 
for him to use it wi&Otti; in&reasing the emplc^mient of labour. H« 
may spend it or he may save it. It passes the wit of man to denris^ 
any method- of doing either of these thii^; ('short of burying the 
money under a heartksttme) without employingr labour. It is exaxstly 
tie same whffever has the wealth: the more wealtii tibe more emplojp- 
ment. The man, therefore, whw helps to make wealth is increasring 
employment, and the man who, like the " saboteur," speeds his life 
in destroying wealth is destraying employme&t. It is now admitted^ 
it can no laager be denied, that labouu^saving mHchines, ini the en^ 
inewease employment. Yet, while this is the conseqxieuce of using: 3 
machine which, Mke a railw-a>y locomotinre; will do a thonsand men^s 
Wdrb, it is' a deadly sin for a man to do even' one man's worff ; he must 
dW half a mau-'s work so' as to create emplbyiseaife'! 

The main circumstance, however, which we have to consider is 
tEat we are at war, and we have determined to admit tliat fact afon? 
as a modifying circumstance, and setting; aside the questions herein- 
before discussed, of paper money, slow work, and strikes. We have 
repeatedly said that the war, in all its portentous magnitude, cannot 
be disregarded by us in considering at what the living wage should 
be fixed. It is impossible to define the living wage in terms which 
make it' inelastic. AIT such seducing TTOr^, as " fair " and " reason- 
able, " are essentially relative, and^ intt-oduee eiistihg- circumstances 
intb the problenr. The lining- wage depends necessarily upoBr t&e 
sta:ridard, and nothings can be more elastic than' tRat; When Profess'or 
Dkvid' and' Sir Efouglas Mkwson and their companions were but to 
discover the South Mkgnetic Pole, tfteir dkys' were' passed In the- es- 
treiflest' tdil, their fdod' was seals^ blood and" fat, tliefr clothing was 
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Bot dianged ior moGths, a»^ th«y sl^t on the ice in narrow l)ags. 
Even an old-age pensioner would object to sncb a staoidard in New 
Sowth Wales, but tfaey accepted it , cheerfully. So, wJien the war 
br^jke out and the New South Wales Government found itself com- 
pelled to put a number of railway workers on half work and half 
wage, that half wage became for the time the men's living wage, and 
they adapted themselves to it. Nordx>ubt,it was a wretched wage, but 
it was a living wage ; they altered their standard. What can be more 
unfixed than the phrase itself— -" living wage"? Liiving how^ 
Li-^ng n^mfi Living where ? giving in flooded trenches when an 
enemy barrage keeps Jaack supplies, for >days ; (>r living in a prosperous 
land, in a time of profound ipeaee and^rf intense iodustpistl. and hwness 
prosperity? Mr. President Jetlii3© Brown, of the South Ajjstralian 
Indnstrial Court, in his judgment in the Salt Industry ease, in Api"il 
last, hm consid-ered this question, and hjs remarks repay full quota- 
tiiffi and careful consideration. He says : 

" I must Jjppt; deal with the question of the liviag wage. At 
the very oafegt,. I must face th« qu.estion whether I ought to. take 
into iKonsideration %.% present abnormal cost of living. The . 
principle was ©nee judicially affirmed in New South Wales that 
the living wa@e must vary with the pur-diasing power of the 
sovereign ; but the principle has proved so imopessible in a{)pli- 
cation to war «ondi?lawis that it has been ^xpsesgily disavowed. 
The Comanonwealth iCourt, in the Artificial Manures Case, (No. 10 . 
of 1915), refused to recognise the abnormal cost of living due to 
fthe war, expre^ly Jtosing its raward upon the cost of living prior . 
to the war. In this Court, in Baxter '-s «ase, Mr. President 
Buchanan saidi ' Within the la*t twelve months the cost of .living 
has appreciably increased through the operation of two excep- 
tional and fecial causes— drought and war — ^but I think this 
exceptional incregise o^nstitutes a special burden frwn which 
employees eannot, any more than any other -elass in the com- 
munity, ■claim BX€»pitJ4W.' ; (George Baxter v. A,W.U., 1915, 
pp. -6-7..) 

" As regards precedents in tteis Owirt, Itough I am not abso- 
lutely boHffld :by ttaiem, I »iist defer to ithem. I am, however, 
ies^seeisiBiy bound by the sectiom of the Act whifife refers to the , 
Irving wage. I must awai^d a wa^« which will fee adequiaite to 
meet normal and xeasonafele needs. But as I understand that 
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section, I do not think it warrants me in varying a pre-existing 
wage in accordance with the purchasing power of the sovereign 
where a diminution of that power is due to war conditions. The 
normal and reasonable needs of a citizen in time of war, with his 
fellow-citizens fighting in the trenches, enduring the hardships, 
and it may be, laying down his life there, are not to be measured 
by the normal and reasonable needs of a citizen in time of peace. 
It is the imperative duty of every citizen, to whatever class he 
belongs, to exercise a rigid and abnormal economy. The fact that 
in every class there are individuals who disregard the duty does 
not effect the existence of the duty. In Great Britain to-day 
there are reported to be workers who spend the surplus of abnor- 
mally high wages in drink. We hear, too, of profiteering. As 
far as Australia is concerned, there are, I doubt not, parallels. 
But while such parallels are to be regretted, they do not alter 
the imperative obligation to economy to which I have referred. 
The plain facts are that an extraordinary, I may say appalling, 
expenditure has been incurred. The bill will have to be met. I 
believe in the long run it will have to be met by the capitalistic 
class. But confining myself to ascertained facts, and to the period 
of the war, and the period of adjustment following the war, the 
arguments for national and individual economy are so irresistible 
that no patriotic citizen will ignore them. Every class, despite 
individual exceptions, is feeling the pinch — will feel the pinch. 
The workers cannot claim to be exempt; nor can we suppose that 
the workers of Australia will fail to recognise the urgent need 
for economy as a result of the appalling war expenditure. They 
have, in this connection, food for reflection in comparatively 
recent cables. The English Board of Trade reports an increase 
in the cost of living of 47 per cent, in Great Britain, and, I 
believe, 50 per cent, in France. A further cable, dated London, 
14th February, reports that a British Commission had attributed 
the main cause of the success of France in the present war to the 
attitude adopted by the French workers. ' Since the outbreak of 
the war there have been no industrial strikes, nor have any 
applications been made by the workers for increased wages, even 
though there is no limitation of profits.' It would be unreasonable 
to expect of the Australian worker the same intense consciousness 
of national needs that comes naturally to workers of a country 
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whose soil is invaded, and whose, very national existence is 
obviously threatened. But I have referred to the French example 
as an illustration of some of my reasons for not giving anything 
like the fuU allowance for the increased cost of living since 
the war. 

" My immediate point is that it is impossible for me to base 
my calculation of the present cost of living as if that cost were 
something normal, likely to continue indefinitely, and uncon- 
nected with the fact that we are in a state of war which is the 
most terrible in cost of blood and money that the world has 
known. The increase in the cost of living is undeniably great — 
so great that I feel unable to wholly ignore it in my award. But 
I have discounted that increase for the reasons indicated, and my 
award as to the basic living wage is not to be taken as a precedent 
for general application in time of peace." 
It may be urged that all the foregoing considerations have a stronger 
bearing on the wage to be fixed above the living wage than upon the 
living wage itself. That, no doubt, is so; and this Court has long 
since laid it down that in times like these the higher classes of worker 
can no longer claim as a right the same proportion above the living 
wage as prevailed before the war. All must bear their share, but 
those must bear most who are able to bear most — a principle fully 
recognised in the sliding scales of the income and land taxes now in 
operation. But what has been said refers to the living wage, and 
must be borne in mind even in considering that. 

On the other hand, it must be recognised that there is a limit to 
adjustments, and that, though we must all bear our burdens, the 
lowest wage-earners should bear the lightest. This is a principle 
which cannot be disregarded; the question is, where should the line 
of compromise be drawn? The value of the sovereign, according to 
Mr. Knibbs' tables, still continues to contract, and economies and re- 
adjustments can probably not entirely bridge the gap. 

We have given full and anxious consideration to what has been 
urged before us, to the present position and immediate prospects of 
the State so far as we can ascertain them, and to all the material 
available to us. The conclusion to which we have been finally led is 
that for future awards the minimum wage should be Is. Ifd. per hour, 
or 9s. 3d. per day, or £2 15s. 6d. per week. We find that an, appli- 
cation of the method adopted by Mr. Justice Higgins in the Artificial 
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Manures case on tJie SOtix July last year, wliJieli we iavestigated in the 
Goverjunent Tramways No. 3 Board Cage on ike IStli Mar^ last, 
would skow a smaller wage than this by Is. M. per week, or xather 
more than 3d. per day, And this has raised a ©ceat difficulty in our 
minds. The time last year at which Mr. Justice Higgins dealt with . 
the Artificial Manures Case corresponds with the time this year of the 
present investigation, so that the method can he followed, exactly. 
"Were we to adopt it we should take the figure for 1913 in the ISoiibbs' 
tables for the purchasing power of the sovereign, and tiien the figure 
for 1915, and raise the Living wage for 1913 in that proportion. The 
sum would be: as 23s. fid. is to 26s. 6d., so is 48s. The result would 
be £2 13s. lOd. His Honor adapted that method of taking yearly 
instead of quarterly averages, and of using the last full year avail- 
able instead of the last quarter, heeause, as he said, " lie recent ex- 
ceptional rapidity of the rise in prices seems to be cliiefly due tio the 
war and the drought, ' ' and certainly the times appear to be no less 
abnormal now than then. However, after the best consideration we 
have been able to give, we have decided that we are justified in giving 
the 9s. 3d. instead of 9s., though even the latter would be a fraction 
over the result arrived at by Mr. Justice Higgins' method. 

We have said that this new wage wiU apply to all future awards. 
But we have now to consider what should be done as to existing 
awards. When the living wage of February, 1914, was declared, ex- 
isting awards were re-'opened to bring aU wages up to that le-rel. 
This was a breach of the rule that awards are to run their full course, 
or, as Mr. Justice Powers says, " to continue during normal and 
abnormal times." It is not the custom elsewhere to re-open awards. 
Mr. Justice Higgins did re-qpen the Builders' Labourers' award when 
nearly half its term ,«f five years had elapsed, and he reserved leave 
to the employers to a^tply again for a reduction should circumstances 
call f (ff it. But, as he said, ' ' the present order is an exeeptiaaal order 
rendered necessary by exceptional cireumstamees. " And we cannot 
find that anytiiiHig v(fas then done in ne-opeoBang other existing Com- 
monwealth awards. WJhen .the tame (eomes (if ever it does) for present 
prices to fall and t;he living wage to be perhaps a?eckiced, it wil'l be very 
inconvKnieat to have a rule under wihich employers can automatMsaily 
reduce wages in all then (eaasting awards. Stability lof conditions is 
a great advantasge which we should try to secure. Our awsards are not 
for &vti years, l>Hrt for three. The liring wage of £2 12s. 6.d, jwMdi 
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we declared in December last was not made applicable to existing, but 
only to future awards. When we were considering tbe Tramways 
No. 3 Board case in March last we found that, according to the method 
of the Artificial Manures Case, that living wage of £2 12s. 6d. was too 
high, though, having introduced; it,, we. left it untouched. Even now 
it will be seen an adherence to that method would only make it Is. 4d. 
a week more. 

We have decided, then, that wSifeas to the present and all future 
living wage declarations, they shall apply only to awards thereafter 
made, we will, on this occasion,, rejopen existing awards to allow all 
adult male wagps which are below Is. Id., Is. 2d. an hour, or 9s. a 
day, or £2 I4s. a week to be brought up to that amount. This must 
be regarded as a special exception; the rule in future will be as. 
mentioned above, though in sucB. times as these no rate at alT can be 
regarded as quite immutable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BRIEFS OF RESPECTIVE PARTIES AND REPLIES 

THERETO. 



Case for Employers. 

1. It is submitted that the increased or decreased cost of living 
to be inquired into by the Board is that of those workers to whom the 
living wage would be awarded by Industrial Courts or Industrial 
Boards in the State of New South Wales. 

2. On the sixteenth day of February, 1914, the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration of New South "Wales, in respect of the normal needs of 
the average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
community, fixed the living wage at £2 8s. (See 1914 Arbitration 
Eeports, volume 13, pages 22 to 72, at page 23, and printed judg- 
ment at page 1.) 

3. It is submitted that the Court then found that the cost of living 
was £2 6s. 6d., being the average of the results ranging from £2 5s. Id. 
to £2 7s. 6|d. (See A.E., vol. 13, pages 66 and 72, and printed judg- 
ment, pages 29 and 33.) 

4. The investigation of the Court was in respect of a period of 
unexampled prosperity in the State of New South Wales, and the 
living wage of £2 8s. per week was fixed on the standard of living 
adopted by the class in question, having regard to such prosperity. 

5. On the assumption (which is not conceded) that the said class is 
entitled at the present time to the same standard of living, the em- 
ployers admit that there has been since the year 1914 an increase in 
the cost thereof. 

6. Mr. G. H. Knibbs, Commonwealth Statistician, in his Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Staitisties, Bulletin No. 71, March, 1918 
(hereinafter referred to as the " said Bulletin "), at page 58, states 
that in the fourth quarter of the year 1913 the purchasing power 
in Sydney of a sovereign was 23s. 6d., and that in the first quarter 
of 1918, 28s. 6d., an increase of 10/47ths. 
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7. Accordingly, on the assumption that the actual cost of living 
found by the Court on 16th February, 1914, was £2 6s. 6d., such 
increase would amount to 9s. lOfd., making the cost now of the same 
standard £2 16s. 4f d. 

8. Mr. J. B. Trivett, assuming that the Industrial Court of New 
South Wales had found the actual cost of living to be £2 8s., in his 
Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1916, page 995, allocated the 
percentages of the £2 8s. as follows, and the figures set opposite thereto 
are the money values of the same piereentages of £2 6s. 6d. : — 





Per cent. 


£ s. 


d. 


Food and groceries . . 


. . 46 


1 1 


4i 


Eent 


. . 25 


11 


7i 


Clothing 


. . 13 


6 


Oi 


Fuel and light 


5 


2 


4 


Miscellaneous 


. . 11 
100 


5 


H 




£2 6 


6 



). Such allocation of the said percentages of the £2 Bs. was con- 
firmed by his Honor Mr. Justice Edmunds In re Manufacturing (No. 
2) No. 10 Award, 1915 A.R., vol. 14, page 225. 

10. Mr. G. H. Knibbs, in his Labour Bulletin, February, 1914, 
page 259, placed the purchasing power of the sovereign in Sydney, 
as applied to food and groceries only, as follows: — 

(a) For the year 1913, 22s. 8d., and in his said Bulletin No. 71, 
for the first quarter 1918, 31s. Id., a difference of 8s. 5d., or 
101/272nds. 

(&) Mr. G. H. Knibbs has, at page 256 of Labour Bulletin, 
February, 1914, fixed his index number for food and 
groceries for the year 1913 at 1144. For the first two 
quarters of 1918 his index number for food and groceries 
in Sydney is 1551. , 

11. (a) Applying the figures of paragraph 10 (a), and food and 
groceries having been fixed at 46 per cent, (or £1 Is. 4fd.) of the cost 
of living (£2 6s. 6d.), the equivalent now of the said cost of living 
(£2 6s. 6d.) would be £1 9s. ^d. 
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(&) Calculating the increase in aceordaaice with the index num- 
bMss-vundar paragraph 10 (■&)„ the. said" ecpiitalent wefBH. now be £1.9s^ 

12- According, to the said. Biulletin, page Sft, rent had,. betweeB^tihe 
fourth quarter of 1913 and the first quarter of .1918,1 dtrcceasedi Ml, 
or l/34th, ■-''■##>} 

13„ On that basi», the rent fixed by the cost o£ H\»g judgment o^ 
Febimary, 1914, would be. reducBd, to lis*. 3^: 

14. No statistics- are available in regard t» the= increase in- eost' ofi 
clothing, but, calculating- on the decreased iJurcMaMHg power of ttte* 
sovereign by 10/47th, the eost would be increased to 7s. 4d. This 
is justified by the remarks of„Mr. Knibbs, reported in the. Melbourne 
Argus of 15th May, 1918, at page 13, as follows: — 

" Among the commodities used by human beings there were 
many in which the standard could, for all practical purposes, be 
easily ascertiained; but there were others; such as textiles, and 
food^ and clothing gener.ally, in which changes- of standard were 
not easily discovered. The number of things for which the 
standard, could be ascertained and fixed, in order to measure the 
variations in the purchasing power of £1 sterling, represented 
about 6j0 per cent., of the total exppnditiiiiie. The whale question 
had been reviewed, witk very great care before the, present method, 
was instituted, and the decision arrived at that. iL wauldr h© um- 
wise to include more articles than were at present included. 
When so large a percentage as 60 couia be definitely fixed, that 
fact sKouIdi in the absence of* good' evidence to the contrary. Be 
taken as sufficient indication^ of the 100' per cent. The dispro- 
pertion Avould' hav« to be considerable, in order- to introduce 
material error;- and, as a matter of fact, he thought it very 
probable that the rise of the remaining 40 per cent, had been 
about in the proportion of the 60 per cent, whicK: had been 
accurately asaertained." 

15. Fuel and Iiglit were allflcated at 5 per eenfe of tfte cost of living 
of 1914; and, increasing this by the decreased ptiTchamiig' power of 
the sovereign according to the said Bulletin, would make the cost 
now. 2a. lOd. 

16. MiseeHaneoHSi, repwsentog 11 per' cent, of the eoart; of living 
(£2 68. 6d;), should be increased' liy I0y*7tRff, which would' nmie the 
present approximate cost 6s. 2^d. 
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17. (a) Colieijtmg th* items natking -up the cost of living, as above 
aaaieitioBEd, and dealing with . tliem under paragraph 10 (a), .sueh m)ei. 
of living would mm be increased to £2 .17s., made up as foUows -. — 

£ s. -d. 

Food and groceries . . . . 1 9 4J 

Jlent ... 

Cllotiking 

Fuel and , lighting 

Miscellaneous 

: ,. £2 17 0,, 

(&) Caleulatiag tJie samie «n the index njumbers as m^ntiiwaed 
in 10 (6), the said 'cost of living would now be increased to £2 16s. 8d., 
made up as follows : — £ s. jd. 

Food. and groceries . . .. .. .. 1 9 .0 

Rent . . 

Clothing 

F.Kel and lighfeing 

Miscellaneous 






11 3^ 





7 4 





2 10 





6 :2i 



■ 11 


34 


7 


4 


,2 


10 


6 


2i- 


*2 16 


8 



18. Certain statistics (for the month of June, 1918) have been 
furnished to the employers by Mr. J. B. Trivett, Government Statis- 
tician, and these figures show that, taking 100 as the basis for July, 
1914, t"he actual cost of food and groceries has risen to 1351. 

19. .No figures of Mr. Trivett are available for the items .other than 
food and ^groceries.; but, .adopting his -estimate of the rise in priceSj 
so far as his figures extend, the increased cost of living would .b/e as 



follows.: — 


£ s. d. 


Foodiand groceries . . 


. . 1 8 lOf 


Uent 


. . 11 3i 


Clothing 


..074 


Fuel and lighting . . 


2 10 


Miscellaneous 


.. 6 2i 



. £2 16 6i 

20. la j&e Harvester rJudgment^f 1907 &e Uvang^wage was .jdEcl«red 
as 42s., -and, eetoeia^g tMs '.amotrat (lo a tw<wjhild family,.) J)y l/Tth, 
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the amount would be reduced to 36s. The purchasing power of a 
isovereign, according to the said Bulletin, was 18s. 6d. in 1907, and 
28s. 6d. in the first quarter of 1918 ; and, adding 20/37th of 36s., or 
19s. 5^d., to 36s., would give the living wage at present as £2 15s. 5^d. 

21. In the judgment of Mr. Justice Higgins, in the matter of the 
Federated Gas Employees' Union and the Metropolitan Gaslight Co. 
and others, delivered on the thirty-first day of March, 1917, after 
considering the increase in the cost of living, Mr. Justice Higgins 
increased the minimum rate for yardmen to 10s. 6d., that is, £3 3s. 
per week ; but, taking the Harvester Judgment, it must be presumed 
that this was for a family of five, including three children; and by 
deducting one-seventh from this amount it would be found that the 
basic wage declared at that time by Mr. Justice Higgins would, for 
a family of four, have been 54s. 

22. In a later judgment, delivered by the Deputy President, Mr. 
Justice Powers, on the 13th June, 1917, in the matter of the Fede- 
rated Engine Drivers and Firemen's Association of Australasia and 
the Colonial Sugar Eefining Company and others, the Deputy Presi- 
dent found that the basic wage was 10s., and added 6d. per day 
additional for Sydney, thus making the wage £3 3s. per week. Here, 
again, presumably, the wage was based on a family of three children, 
so that, again, deducting one-seventh, the wage for a two-child family 
would have been 54s. 

23. Taking the purchasing power of money {vide the said Bulletin, 
at page 58), what would have cost 27s. 9d. in the second quarter of 
1917 cost 28s. 6d. in the first quarter of 1918, a difference of 9d., or 
l/37th. Adding l/37th of 54s. (that is. Is. Bid.), would make the 
present living wage, according to the two previous judgments, 
£2 15s. 5^d. 

24. It is submitted that the statistics above referred to show an 
increase greater than that which actually affects the living-wage 
class of consumers, in that they fix the cost of articles used by people 
with both large and small incomes, and contain articles which have 
increased in price abnormally, and are not likely to be used by those 
earning only a living wage; and that the percentage of increase on 
the articles not so used is greater than on the articles used by those 
earning only a living wage. 

25. By proclamation of the Federal Government, appearing in the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph of 27th July, 1918, the price of meat has 
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been fixed as from twenty-ninth day of July instant. The prices so 
fixed average at least |d. per pound lower than the prices ruling 
before that date. The decrease in the cost of meat, according to the 
regimen referred to in the Cost of Living Judgment, 1914, would be 
at least Is. per week. 

26. The Government of New South Wales has established a trawling 
industry and fish-shops in all the convenient centres of Sydney and 
its suburbs, and is retailing fish at a cost per pound much less than 
that of meat. The use of fish in lieu of a portion of the ordinary 
meat diet would further reduce the cost of living to the householder. 

27. It is submitted also that the standard of living in 1913 and 
during the first part of the year 1914 was rightly higher than it 
should be at the present time. 

28. The demands upon the cominunity for economy at the present 
time must be met to some extent by reduction in the high standard of 
living that existed before the outbreak of the present war, and all 
classes must, and do dispense with much that they were accustomed 
to in times of prosperity; and they also must, and do actually sub- 
stitute articles of a cheaper nature for those dearer articles which 
they formerly used. 

29. The fact that there are many awards in existence providing 
rates of £2 14s. and £2 15s. 6d. per week, and no special distress by 
reason thereof has been forced upon the attention of the public, tends 
to prove that the provident and thrifty do, on such wages, live 
according to the standard to which such wages relate. 

30. It is therefore submitted that, although statistical figures and 
judgments of Courts of Arbitration show an increase in the cost of 
living on the standard of 1913/ '14 of from £2 15s. SJd. to £2 l7s., 
that this Board should fix the living wage at a sum not exceeding 
55s. 6d. per week, having in view the circumstances and need for 
economy. 

31. It is submitted that the huge indebtedness of the Common- 
wealth in respect of the present war will need to be met by increased 
production, which can only be stimulated or maintained if it be profit- 
able to the employment of capital in competition with the producers 
of the rest of the world. 

32. The declaration of a Higher living wage than is necessary for 
the said class would be inimical to this production and to its own 
Merest. 
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Z3u Maimi£ict\ix&xs^(ii: JM^n^g maimfastQce^^ and »the£ emplo^ess 
engaged iu ©roductitia co«id.(iifit,, if tker living wager wei^e^ too higfe^ 
eampete with tke maaulaclmsers and predueers of otker nations.. 

34. It is submitted that; tke. living -waige; sfaocild. a©t be increasedi in 
so far as such increase is caused by strikes, slow work,, or the issuQ 
of paper nMney. The, fact that there has been a, tendency tp slow 
work has been proved hjc the Chief Railway CoiaiBissioner oi ikiM 
South Wales,, in his evideiHce.,iB. regard ta the card system.. The loss 
ia wages in New South. "Wales caused by strikes, during thft year 1917 
was £1,769,074, or thereabouts^ (See said BasUetin, page 47; also 
New Smith Wales Indmirial Gazeiie, vol. 13, special, supptem^t, 
page 70flk) The loss, in production woxild probably be double that 
sum. (See the latter reference and tha 1&16, Cost, of; Liyiag Judgr 
ment^ AJB., voL. 15, at pages. 337 to 344.,) A reference to ttue said 
Bulletin, pages 47, 48, 49, shows that the loss from strikes is higher 
in New Soutii "Wales thaaa in Victoria, The jjidgm&nts ol the Federal 
Court of Arbitration indicate a higher cost of living ia Sydney than 
in JMelbourne. It is, on tliis evidence, contended that the cost of 
living in Sydney has, in some measure, been increased (probably h^' 
the difference between the wages for Sydney and Melbourne awarded 
by the Commonwealth Court) by reason of the said strikes in New 
South Wales. 

35. The burdens entailed by the war and all other community 
bi^rdens must be borne by all classes, and, it is submitted that it is 
not imfair that the living-wage class- should bear its share, and that 
the normal and reasonable needs ot a , citizen in time of war are not 
to be measured by the normal and reasonable needs of a citizen in 
time of peace. (See AJR., vol. 15,, at page 345.) 

36. It is intended to use, in support of this case, the Judgments in 
the Cost of Living Inquiry, 1914, A.R., vol. 13, pages 22 to 72 ; the 
Judgment in re Manufacturing (No. 2) No. lO Award, A.R., vol. 14, 
page 253; the Judgment, in re Cost of Living, 1916, A.II,, vol. 15, 
page 336 ; the Judgment of Mr. Justice Higging in the matter of the 
Federated Gas, Employees' Ujiion, delivered.'on the 3ist Marcih, 1918'; 
the Judgment of Mr. Justice Powers in the. Federal Arbitration Court 
in the matter of the Federated Fngine Drivers and Firemen's Asso- 
ciation of Australia ; and others delivered on the 13th June, 1917. 

Dated this twenty-ninth day of July, 1918. , 
(Brief prepared by Norton, Smith, & Co., Sly and Russell, and 
J. Stuart Thom & Co., Solicitors for Employers.) 
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Case for Unions, 

As the parties have been directed 4;o eonfiae tkemselYes, ia the Jtrst 
instance, to existing 'dai%, ,ju4g>M*nts si .this Court, judgments -.of 
other Courts, statistical r^tarus aad. dediaT4^ti«as as to ithe rise .flnd 
fall in the cost of living, . and as to the prices -of various matfixial^ 
and as it is further (Erected that .a starting .point isJto he taien, and 
that, unless satisfied Ipy, argument ^r any represente^ions Ihat it -is 
wrong so to do, JJxe startin^g jjoint will be the jfindiag of the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration foir this State of .JFebruary, 1914, namely, 
£2 8s. j)er week, it is ^proposed, in ,tke jBrst instance, to briijg this 
finding ijp to datc^-so far as possible on existiUig material. 

It-is taken that, the weekly wage ,«f £2 ,8s., ascertsaiaed ,iu- JPefecu^ry, 
1914, was intended to cover ja man, Jiis wife, i^nd two d^pfindeot 
children, living in a, house containing three rooms and kitchen^ and 
to su^Jy them with food fully sufficient for health „and strength, 
thoroughly wholesome and sufficiently appetising, hnt of fke jsimplest 
and least expensive kinds consistent with these requirements. It was 
also to cover the following branches of expenditure: — Eight, fuel, 
clothes, boots, furnituxe, utensils, rates, life insurance, ..savings, 
accident or benefit societies, loss. of employment, union pay., books and 
newspapers, tram and train fares, sewijig machine, mangle, school 
requisites, amusements and holidays, intoxicating liiquors, tobacco, 
sickness and death, domestic help, unusual contingencies, religion or 
charity, 'all of "which come under the iiea^ing ' ' other expenditure.' ' 

'The. total wage was.made up as follows: — 

Food and.^roceries . £12 

Eent . .. .. 12 

Ofher expenditure . . . . . . . 14 



Total .. ..£2 8 
Price '.iiid:exes, ihe purpose of which is to accurately measure the 
variations in _the purchasing power of mon^y, are issued at fixed 
periods by the Commonw.ealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Mel- 
bourne, by G. H. Knfbbs, Esq., CJI.Cj Commonwealth Statistician. 

A Qomparison of ihe index jiumiber for, say, .the year 1913 with 
that of a^y other period will enable the percentage of increase or 
Heerease in the purchasing power, of money between 4;he. two, periods 
selected to be simply calculated. 
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Once a living wage has been ascertained, then, it is submitted, the 
tables, so far as they are relevant, can be legitimately used to show 
the Tariations in that ascertained cost of living. 

This contention is supported by the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Higgins in the Australian Meat Industry Employees' Union v. Angus 
& Company, 10 C.A.R., page 465, quoted with approval by Mr. Justice 
Powers in Federated Storemen and Packers' Union of Australia v. 
Skin and Hide Merchants' Association of Brisbane and Ors., 10 C.A.R., 
at pp. 644 and 645; the Judgment of Mr. Justice Higgins, of 31st 
March, 1917, in the matter of an industrial dispute between the 
Federated Gas Employees and the Metropolitan Gas Company and 
Ors. ; and the Judgment of Mr. Justice Powers, of 7th December, 1917, 
in Federated Mining Employees' Association of Australia v. Edna 
May Gold Mining Company, N.L., p. 8. 

Accepting for the moment the ascertainment of the living wage 
in February, 1914, as correct in each of its branches, and based upon 
the conditions of the year 1913, it is submitted that the comparison 
of the appropriate index numbers for Sydney for the year 1913, 
with the appropriate index numbers for Sydney for the present year, 
will enable the percentage of increase to be calculated, and (subject to 
the limitations hereinafter set out) the amount per week now neces- 
sary to purchase what would have cost, on the average, £2 8s. per 
week in February, 1914. 

For the purpose of computing price indexes for food and groceries, 
after reviewing all possible items of expenditure, forty-six com- 
modities were selected by the Commonwealth Statistician. This list 
of commodities is referred to as " the composite unit. ' ' 

Having determined the composite unit, the extent of the average 
annual usage or consumption for Australia of each commodity is 
ascertained. These results are termed " mass units." The average 
price of each commodity forming the composite unit, then, having 
been ascertained for the particular town desired for the particular 
period under review, it is multiplied by its corresponding mass unit. 
The sum of these results represents the total expenditure on the com- 
modities in that period. By computing these aggregate expenditures 
for a series of periods, and taking the expenditure in any desired 
period as base, that is, making the expenditure in that period equal 
to 1000 units, the relative expenditure in any other period, that is to 
say, the index numbers, are readily ascertained. 
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Particulars of prices of commodities are collected each month by 
the Commonwealth Statistician, and of house rents each quarter, under 
the authority of the Census and Statistics Act, 1905. 

The degree of accuracy as to which the investigations reflect the 
conditions obtaining throughout the States and the Commonwealth 
will be seen by a reference to Labour and Industrial Branch Report, 
No. 7, pp. 401-403. 

The items forming the composite unit and the quantities thereof 
consumed have not been changed since the original determination. 

In, order to obtain a high degree of precision in the measurement 
of price indexes, it is not necessary to have a high degree of pre- 
cision in these relative quantities ; it is sufficient if the same mass units 
are used on each occasion, and that they should be merely approxi- 
mately correct. ;- "i 

The following example taken from Labour Bulletin, No. 9, p. 38, 
illustrates this contention — 

Precision op Mass Units. — Ccsinputations illustrating that high degree of 
precision in estimating the mass units is unnecessary. 





Correct Units Used. 


Corilmodity. 


Correct 
Units. 


Price at Date. 
A. 


Cost at Date. 
A. 


Price at Date. 
B. 


Cost at Date. 
B. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i 
5 
6 
3 

2 


s. d. 

6 

1 

2 

4 0. 

5 


8. d. 
2 
5 
12 
12 
10 


s. d. 

7 

1 3 

2 6 

3 9 
5 6 


s. d. 
2 4 
6 3 
15 
11 3 
11 


Total 






41 




45 10 



Index Number deduced from correct units — 

, 45b. lOd. „„ 550 

= 1000'<4l^rOd:= 1000 592 = 1118 





Commodity. 


Incorrect Units Used. 




Incorrect 


Price at Date. 


Cost at Date. 


Price at Date. 


Cost at Date. 






Units. 


A. 


A. 


B. 


B. 








s. d. 


B. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


1 




5 


6 


2 6 


7 


2 11 


9. 




4 


1 


4 


1 3 


5 


3 




3 


2 


6 


2 6 


7 6 


4 




2 


4 


8 


3 9 


7 6 


5 


Total 


1 


5 


5 


5 6 


5 6 










25 6 




,28 5 



Index Number deduced from incorrect units — 

28s. 5d. 341 

and the further examples on page 40 of the same Bulletin are also 
relied on. 
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It would ithus appear, beycaid daubt, that there would .need %& be 
extremely .abooruialy changes in the regimen to rmder :the index num- 
bers inapplicable lor the purpose of measurii^ the iaaisease or 
decrease in =the cost of li«ing, the cost jof living havij^ ^jbu ^once 
ascertained, mde judgment ,0f Higgins, J., of aibt Mardi, ,1017, in 
Sedemted Gas Employees \v. ^Metropolitan ;Gas Company and Om„ 
page 3. 

It is strongly eontendied that no sueh abnoa*mal change basiaken 
pla«e, and 'it is submitted that the onus of establishing 'the 'abnonnal 
change, and that the Commonwealth Statistician's figures should -not 
be accepted, is upon tfee -party who asserts either of these -propositions. 
(Vide judgments of Powers, J., of 12th -September, 1917, Fedei?ated 
Mining Employees' Association and Cadia Copper Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, and Ors. ; and of 7th December, 1917, 
J'^derated Minmg Employees' Association of Australia v. -Edna 'May 
Gold Mining Company, N.L., and Ors., p. 8.) 

It is further submitted that thie question of change or no change 
is one essentially of fact, whidi ean only foe d«termin)ed by inquiry. 

If the question of change of regimen is to be raised, it is.submitted 
it can only be determined by an inquiry as to standard and cost of 
living by the budget or some other adequate method. 

In so far as the judgment of the Courts of Industrial Arbitration 
of August, 1916, 15 A.R., 332, holds that the tables of the Common- 
irealth -Statistician are not, so far as-theyare relevant, accurate jpjides 
.to.thfi iLhanges.in_the .ascertained -cost-of. living, Jt -is ,respe£tfully,sub- 
mitted it is erroneous, vide cases and TBulletiuB already cited; in so far 
as it is based upon the assumption of fast, that an abnormal change 
in the regimen of the workers has taken place, it is strongly contended 
it is based upon an erroneous assumption of fact. 

JLtis.to be, noted lihat_at.the very commencement of the .judgment 
the Court announced that it would have been very glad to have re- 
ceived assistance upon the troublesome question how far the tables 
of the Commonwealth Statistician were accurate guides to the changes 
in the actual cost of livi:^, and regretted that neither, side then 
appearing ■i)ef ore the Court-itad said mu^h aboutit. 

The contention that' the index numbers are accurate guides is sup- 
pwted by the opinion of the Commoftwealtii Statistician ainfl the 
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cases already cited; and as it seems ckar that one of the first qiics- 
tions to be determined in this inqnirj' is the acetiraey or otherwise 
of the Commonwealth Statistician''s figures, it is partietrlarly- desired; 
if their accuracy is disputed, that the cvideaee of Mr. KniM>s, or bis 
chief assistant, Mr. Sutcliffe, who has given evidence before the Gom- 
monwealth Court on many occasions, should be taken by the Board, 
and' the qti6stioB> ai'gued: < 

Separate index numbers are computed by the Statistician for food 
and groceries, and also for rent. 

Indes numbers for food and groceries have been issued for the first 
and second, quarters of tiie csurremt year, and are respectively 1,553 
and .1,549. The average of the, index mimbers far these tw® qnarteacs 
is 1,551.. 

The index number for 1913 for load and groeeries is 1,131. 

Taking. 22s. as the amomnt required in 1913 ta purchase food and 
groceries, the following sum in proportion wiE give the amount 
necessary to purchase in 1918 what could be purchased for 223. in 
1914:— 

As the index number for 1913 for food and groceriesL :, same 
index number for 1918 j: 22s. : answer. 
Substituting the appropriate; figures, the result is as follows : — 
As 1,131 : 1,551 :: 22s. : 30s. 20.8d. 

The item for food and groceries therefore increases from 22s. to 
30s. 203d. , . 

With regard to; rent, Jt is respectfully submitted that the finding 
of the Court of Industrial Arbitration in 1914, in so far as it fixes 
.the , average, ,rent for a house of three rooms besides . kitcken for a 
family consisting of huisl^and, v?dfe, and two children at 12s,,, was 
wrong. 

Since the pronouncement of 1914j,.returns have been published, by 
the Commojiwealth Statistieian, showing the average of the pre- 
dominant rents returned by Sydney and. suburban house-ag&nts. 
From a return conjtained in LahpUfT and Industrial Branch Report 
No. 5, published in December, 1914,^at page 107,, it appears that the 
average predominant weekly rents for houses having four rooms, for 
Sydney for the year KlS; was 14s. 3d. For the year 1915, vide 
Labour and Industrial Braiich Eepbrt No. 6, p. 155, the rent was 
14s. '6d.; and for the year 1917 the rent was 14s. 9d-., vide Labour and 
Industrial Branch Report No. 8, p. 162. 
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That the four rooms include the kitchen is clear by reference to 
Labour Bulletin No. 2, issued in August, 1913, p. 110, and in Labour 
Bulletin No. 5, of June, 1914, at p. 31, it is calculated that the cost 
of housing accommodation was then greatest in Sydney, and 273 per 
cent, above the average for the Commonwealth in the case of four- 
roomed houses. 

It is respectfully submitted that the amount necessary for rent 
ascertained in 1914 was too low. 

Index numbers are computed by the Commonwealth Statistician for 
four-roomed houses alone, vide Labour and Industrial Branch Re- 
ports Nos. 5, 7, and 8, at pages 31, 394, and 48 respectively; but it 
will be noted they are computed on different bases. Assume, how- 
ever, that the increase in the average predominant rental value, as 
shown by the Commonwealth Statistician, from 14s. 3d. in 1913 to 
14s. 9d. in 1917, is the correct percentage of increase, and apply that 
to the rent ascertained by the State Court in 1914. It will be found 
that the amount of 12s. increases roughly to 12s. 6d. 

It is strenuously contended that, as the predominant rental value 
of a four-roomed house, according to the returns published by Mr, 
Knibbs, varies so greatly from the value found by the Court of In- 
dustrial Arbitration in 1914, that the Board should, in the circum- 
stances, grant a fresh inquiry as to the actual average rent to-day for 
a four-roomed house. 

No index number has been computed designed to measure the varia- 
tion in the purchasing power of the sovereign as applied to items 
coming under the heading of " other expenditure." 

If it is assumed, as has been done in many cases in the Common- 
wealth Court, in the absence of a fresh inquiry, that the purchasing 
power of money for these items has varied in the same ratio as for 
food and groceries, the sum in proportion necessary to ascertain how 
much would be required in 1918 to purchase for 14s. in 1913 items 
under the heading " other expenditure " would be — 

As the index number for 1913 for food and groceries : same 
index number for 1918 :: 14s. : answ:er. 
Substituting the appropriate figures, we have — 

As 1,131 : 1,551 :: 14s. : 19s. 2-38d., 
that is, the item for " other expenditure " is increased from 14s. to 
19s. 2-38d. 
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We have now the following two results : — 

(1) Based upon Mr. Knibbs' last predominant rent return, that 
is, 1917— 

Food and groceries . . .. £1 10 2- 03 

Rent 14 9 

Other expenditure • . . . 19 2-38 



Total .. .. £3 i 1-41 

(2) Based upon the rent finding of the Industrial Court, 1914: — 
Food and groceries . . . . £1 10 203 

Rent .. .. ' .. .. 12 6 

Other expenditure . . . . 19 2 38 



Total .. ..£3 1 10-41 

In pursuance of the direction that the parties should deal with the 
question of the declaration of what should be the living wages to be 
paid to adult male employees, it is submitted that the dicta of Mr. 
Justice Isaacs, of date 24th April, 1917, in the matter of the Aus- 
tralian Journalists' Association and the Sydney Daily Newspaper 
Employees' Association and Ors., is particularly apposite: — " I have 
approached this question of salary with the postulate that no re- 
muneration for services rendered is adequate which does not include 
a fair margin for enabling the worker, to some extent, to make pro- 
vision for some of the future eventualities of life for himself and his 
family. I need not enlarge on this ; I act upon it. ' ' 

It is contended that, after ascertaining the average cost of living, 
the Board will declare the living wages payable to adult male em- 
ployees to be at least that sum with a fair margin added for the pur- 
poses indicated by his Honor. 

Second Branch of the Case. 
Having, dealt with the position as far as possible on existing 
material, it is respectfully requested that the Board of Trade should 
commence de novo an inquiry into the cost of living. The pronounce- 
ment of the President that the' statute under section 79 (1), in direct- 
ing the Board, from year to year, to publicly inquire as to the increase 
or decrease in the average cost of living, clearly implied a starting- 
point, a-nd that starting-point, was the finding of the Court of Indiis- 
ti'ial Arbitration of this S^tate in the year 1914, has been carefully 
34576— D 
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considered J but it is submitted that the Board is not thereby pre- 
cluded from commencing an inquiry de novo, either wholly or in any 
particular branch. If a new inquiry were instituted,, which resulted 
in different bases being adopted, it is submitted that such inquiry 
would, none the less, within the meaning of the statute, ascertain 
M'hat was the increase or decrease in the cost of living compared with 
1913. In other words, it is submitted that it is not the intention of 
the statute that the bases laid down by the Court in that year should 
be unchangeable and final. 

In support of the request for a new inquiry, the arguments and 
facts before set out with regard to rent, &c., are relied upon, and 
before dealing more specifically with this question, the Board is re- 
ferred to the following judgments of Mr. Justice Higgins of 9th 
March, 1917, in the Federated Glass Founders' Association of Aus- 
tralia V. Australian Glass Manufacturers Company, Limited, and Ors., 
p. 2; 31st March, 1917, Federated Gas Employees v. Metropolitan 
Gas Company and Ors., p. 4. 

With regard to food and groceries, there is nothing which can, in 
the case in chief, be added to what has already been put before. 

As to the items falling under the heading of ' ' other expenditure, ' ' 
it is submitted there has never been a sufficiently full inquiry, either 
as to items or the cost thereof. The basic wage labourer, and the 
claims of his family and society, it is contended, render it imperative 
that the mother of the family should be free from any necessity to do 
any work except that, of the household. The father of the family 
should be able to supply himself and his family with clothing, not only 
such as is reasonably necessary for his work, but so that they may be 
able to appear in clothing adapted to the reasonable requirements of 
the community in which they live on social occasions, in school, church, 
and public gatherings. The amount of wage should, in addition, be 
sufficient to enable him to provide against accidents, old age, and lost 
time. Both he and his family should have a sufficient amount of 
amusement and recreation, literature, and the means for reasonably 
fulfilling the obligations of charity and religion. He should be able 
to provide and keep himself provided with a reasonable stock of 
furniture, household: utensils, and the necessary amount of heat and 
light. 

The items, clothing, boots, household furniture, and the replacement 
of utensils, are so numerous and expensive that it is submitted the 
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food and groceries iudex number will not fairly measure the increase, 
and that the finding of Mi'. Justice Powers of 7th December, 1917, in 
Federated Mining Employees v. Edna May. Gold Mining Company, 
N.L., at p. 17, namely, that it was not fair to fix a wage for Kalgoorlie 
based on a percentage increase in the cost of clothing, only at the 
same rate as food, &e., should be applied. 

He also, found (following' the result of the inquiries of the Com- 
monwealth Statistician) that clothing alone constitutes from 10 per 
cent, to 13 per cent, of the total expenditure of the family. This 
could amount to, roughly, 5s. 6d., on a cost of living rate of 48s., or 
39 per cent, of the amount allowed for " other expenditure," which 
includes clothing. 

That clothing and liousehold utensils have increased from 75 per 
cent, to over 250 per cent, appears from the annexed list,, which con- 
tains the fair market price of the articles set out for 1914. and 1918. 
In many cases the quality of the articles now offered is much below 
that of 1913, notwithstanding the higher price. 

It is particularly asked, therefore, that an inquiry be. granted de 
novo for the purpose of finally settling these questions. 

Dated the thirtieth day of July, a.d. 1918. 

(Brief prepared by Coghlan & Co./ Solicitors for Unions.) 



Annexure " a. " 

COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS. 

(Labour and Industrial B'ranch.) 

Melbourne, 2Gth July, 1918. 
Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter of 25th instant, I herewith confirm 
my wires, in which the index numbers for Sydney are giyen as 
follows : — 





19J8. 


Particulars. 


1st quarter. 


and quarter. 


' ■ Average for 
halt-3'ear. 


Food and Groceries 

Rent 

Food, Groceries, and Rent combined ... 


1,553 
1,238 
1,424 


1.549 
1,255 
1,428. 


1,551 
1,246 
1,426 



100 



There are no later index numbers available. 

The average predominant- weekly rent for houses having four rooms 
(including kitchen) in 1917 was 14s. 9d., compared with 14s. 8d. in 
1916. 

Yours truly, 

G. H. KNIBBS, 

Commonwealth Statistician. 
Messrs. Cecil A. Coghlan & Co., 

Solicitors, 164 Pitt-street, Sydney. 



Ann-exuee " B." 
PRICE-LIST OF COMMODITIES. 





1914. 


1918. 




Per yard. 


Per yard. 


Calico— Horrockaes' — 


s. d. 


s. d. 


Al 36 in 





5 


1 3 


Bl 36 in 





6 


1 4 


H36in 





3 


I n 


Grey Calico— 








28 in 





4 


1 1 


31in 





*i 


1 2 


36 in „ 


... 5{<l. 


to 7d. 


1,2 to 1:5 


Madapolam — 








SL2 36in 





S 


1 6 


SL3 36in 





Si 


1 74 


SL4 36ia 





9J 


1 9 


SLl 42 in 





n 


not listed. 


SL3 42in 





10 


I 84 


Crewdson's Calico — 








No. 3 \„f. . , 

No. 3AA|36m 





74 


1 74 


Grewdson'a India Longoloth — 








No. 100 36 in 





74 


1 84 


No. 200 36 in 





8 


1 74 


Pillow Calico— 








40 in 





64 


I 7 


"White Sheetings — 








64 in. twill 





94 


3 6 


Grey Sheetings — 








60iD 





9 


3 6 


Flannelettes — 








35 in. white or cream 





64 


1 8 


]Gngliah Flannels — 








28 in. light grey 


1 


O 


2 4 


28 in. Saxony Welsh 


1 


4 


24 in. 2 


Blankets- 


per pair. 


per pair. 


Double beds, 11/4 aizo 


... 15 


9 


30 


Coloured, single beds, 9i4 size ... 


... 10 





29 G 


Three-quarter beds 


... 14 


9 


32 C 


Honeycomb Quilts- 


each. 


each. 


Single beds, 10(4 size 


4 


6 


16 


Three-quarter beds 


5 


6 


12 6 


Double beds 


6 





14 9 


Coloured Alhambra Quilts-^ 








Single beds 


3 


6 


7 6 


Three-quarter beda 


3 


11 


9 6 


Double beds 


4 


9 


11 6 
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1914. 
per yard. 
Plain Black Dress Material — s. d. 

40 in. Resilda 4 3 

42 in. Sicilian 42 iu, 1 6 

54 in. Italian cloth 8^ 

30 in. plain cotton sateen ... ... 5^ 

Cotton prints ..'. 4Jd. & 5d. 

30 in. cotton crepes 4J 

Ladies' Hosiery — per pair. 

Plain black cotton •> 9 

Children's J-Hose, cashmere — 

Size 8 1 

>. 9 : 1 1 

,, 10 1 2 

Children's Ribbed Cotton and Wool Under- 

vests— each. 

Short sleeve.9 1 6 

Long sleeves 1 10 

Ladies — 

Cotton only lOJ 

Wool and cotton ... 1 11 

Footwear — 

Ladies' boots 

,, shoes 

Men's boots 

Boys' boots. _ 

Girls' boots 

Men's serge suits — ready made 1 10 

Boys' suits 17 6 

Trousers 8 6 

Trousers and vests 016 6 

Woshing shirts 2 3 

Soft hats 5 3 



per pair. 
£ s. d. 
14 
14 
12 
5 
5 



Cup and saucer., 
Plates 



Kggcups 
Candlesticks 
Cheap glass tumblers 
Med. „ 

Gas mantles 
Lamp chimneys... 
Bonehandled knives 

Xylonite knives 
Enamel stewpans 

,, kettles 

Odd cups 
Millet brooms ... 



Crockeky, &c. 

1914. 
Is. 7Jd. half doz. 
Is. IJd. 
Hid., Is. 4Jd., Is. 7id., 

and Is. lO^d. 
3Jd. half doz. 
S^d. each. 

lOJ., Is. IJd. half doz. 
Is. lid, 2s. 3d. 
2^d. each. 

3d., 4Jd., 54d. each. 
2s. lid., 3s. lid. half 

doz. 
4s. 5d., Ss.6d., half doz. 
SJd., 10id.,ls.,ls.4id., 

and Is. 9d. each. 
ls.lld.,23. 6d., 2s. lid., 

33. 3d. each. 
Is. lid. half do/., 
lid. each. 



48 in, 



1-918. 

per yard. 

s. d. 

1 11 
5 6 

2 11 
1 6 

I|6 tol|8 

1 14 

per pair. 
1 7i 



2 3 

2 4 

2 6 

each. 

3 6 
3 11 

2 6 

3 9 

per pair. 
£ s. d. 

1 1 6 

1 1 6 
19 6 
12 fi 
12 6 

2 15 
2 

16 6 

1 5 
5 





9 6 



1918. 
4s. 6d. half doz. 
3s. 9d. „ 
3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. lid., 

and 6s. lid. 
7id. half doz. 
is. 3d. each. 

Is. 5id., Is. lid. half doz. 
2s. lid., 4s. 3d. 
9id. 

lOid., Is., Is. 3d. 
7s. 6d., 9s. lid. 

13s. 6d., 15s. 6d. 

2s. lid., 3s. 6d., 4e. 6d., 

5s. lid., 78. 6d, each. 
7s. 6d., 8s. lid., 10s. 6d. 

each. 
3s. half doz. 
2s, 3d. each. 
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Reply (o CEse fcr Employers. 

1. In reply to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the said case, it is submitted 
that the Court did not, in 1914, find that the cost of living was £2 
6s. 6d., but definitely found £2 83. to be the cost of living, as appears 
from the said judgment, p. 67 — " The living wage in Sydney for the 
average family of two parents and two dependent children is not more 
than £2 8s. per week, .... and that result, therefore, I must 
declare. ' ' 

It is submitted it is not fair or correct to select amounts ranging 
from £2 5s. Id. to £2 7s. 6|d., when the amounts under consideration 
in that portion of the judgment, as appears on p. 67, ranged to 
£2 10s. 4d. 

It is denied that £2 8s. per week, fixed in 1913, was fixed on the 
standard of living adopted by the class in question, having regard to 
the unexampled prosperity in the State of New South "Wales. As 
appears at pages 67 and 68 of the said judgment, his Honor specifi- 
cally stated he kept the true living wage separate from the changes 
wrought by way of prosperity, and that it was better to have the 
true living wage in sight, even though it might be departed from. 
Earlier, his Honor stated he did not consider it well to call what 
might be a mere temporary change, which might last for only a few 
years (as it did), a change in standard. He then did, in fact, depart 
from the living wage because of the prosperity, and made an allow- 
ance additional to the £2 8s. of 6d., 9d., and Is. per day, according as 
the work of the unskilled vrorker was light, ordinary, or heavy. 

It is therefore submitted that the £2 8s. was the cost of living 
ascertained apart from the consideration of prosperity. 

2. In reply to paragraph 6 of the said case, the facts and figures set 
forth are correct, but it is pointed out the figures quoted are the 
figures for the combined heading of " food and groceries and house 
rent." 

3. "With reference to paragraph 7 of the said case, it is pointed out 
that if the method set out in paragraph 6 is applied to the sum of 
£2 8s., it would amount to £2 18s. 2kl 
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It is submitted, for the reasons set out in the case for the employees, 
it is wrong to apply the combined figure when the ascertained amount 
can be divided into its appropriate headings, and proper figures are 
available for each heading. 

If it is so divided, the result is asJollows: — 

Food and groceries — As 22s, : 31s. Id. :: 22s. 
: answer. 

22s. increases to > . . . . . . . £1 10 11-5 

Other expenditure — As 22s. Id. : 31s. Id. :: 
14s. : answer. 

14s. increases to . . . . . . . . 19 8-5 

Eent — ^As 25s. 6d. : 24s. 9d. : : 12s. : answer. 

12s. decreases to . . . . . . . . 11 7-8 



£3 2 3-8 



Adopting the two first items — 

Food and groceries . . . . . . . .. £1 10 11' 5 

Other expenditure . . . . . . . ... 19 85 



Add Mr. Knibbs' predominant rent 



The result is 
or 



Add rent as in Unions' case 



£2 10 
14 


8 
9 


£3 5 


5 


£2 10 
12 


8 
6 



£3 3 2 

4. In reply to paragraph 8 of the said case, it is admitted that the 
allocation of percentages of the sum of £2 8s. by Mr. J. B. Trivett, as 
confirmed by Mr. Justice Edmunds, is correct. 

It is not admit-ted that the costs of the items under each heading 
vary in the same proportion. If it is correct to state that the cost 
of living ascertained by the Court in 1914 was £2 6s. 6d., then it is 
obvioius the allocation of the determined percentages of the sum of 
£2 8s. is not correct as applied to £2 16s. 6d. One instance is sufficient 
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to illustrate this contention : Rent is given tlie assessed value of lis. 
7^d. in this calculation of the employers, whereas the Court specifi- 
cally found it to be 12s. 

It is submitted that the only value, in the circumstances of to-day,, 
of the allocation of such percentages to the amount of the ascertained 
cost of living is to apply those percentages to that sum for the purpose 
of dividing it into amounts under proper headings; having divided 
the sum into those amounts, the Board should, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted, then, so far as possible, proceed to a consideration of each. 

5. The calculations in paragraphs 10, 11, 12, and 13, as corrected, 
are accepted as correct. 

6. With regard to paragraphs 14, 15, and 16, it is submitted that 
rent having been disposed of, the proper figures to take would be 
tliose based on food and groceries ; the cost of all items, including rent, 
would then be as under : — . . 

Pood and groceries 

Rent . 

Clothing 

Fuel and liglit 

Miscellaneous 

£3 1 10 

7. In reply to paragraph 18 of the said case, it is submitted that it 
is not sufficient to take July, 1914, as the commencing point, as the 
judgment of the Court was delivered m February, 1914, based on 
1913 conditions; but taking the index number of the Commonwealth 
Statistician for the second quarter of 1914 for food and groceries to 
be 1,163, and the index number for first quarter of 19l8 to be 1,553, 
tlie percentage of increase is shown to be 33 5, as against 351 shown 
by Mr. Trivett. The index number for the last quarter of 1913 is 
3,104, and a comparison with the index number for the first quarter 
of 1918 shows an increase of 40 6 per cent. 

8. In reply to paragraph 20 of the said case, and to the following 
paragraphs dealing with this consideration, it is not admitted that 
the proper method to bring the family provided for under the Har- 
vester judgment of 1907 to the same basis as the family now under 
consideration, is to reduce the amount of 42s. by one-seventh. It is 
submitted that the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration has never found the average family to consist of man, wife, 



£1 10 


H 


11 


H 


8 


5i 


3 


3i 


8 


8 
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and three children. Mr. Justice Higgins was dealing, as he expressed 
it, with a family of " about five." It is submitted, to bring the 
Harvester wage to a basis common with that the £2 8s. wage, less 
than one-seventh should be deducted; the deduction of one-seventh 
assumes the finding to be absolutely for a family of five. It is 
suggested that the deduction should be 3/28ths ; that is on the basis 
of a family of four and three-quarters. 

Even assuming that the Harvester judgment provided for three 
children, it is wrong, it is submitted, to reduce the whole amount 
thereof by one-seventh. The rent fixed in that case has been found 
to be inadequate for Sydney, and therefore the amount thereof, 7s., 
sliould be omitted. If this is done, the wage, less rent, amounts to 
35s.; reduce this by one-seventh = 30s. 

The index number for food and groceries for Melbourne in 1907 
was 925, and for Sydney the average for the first two quarters of 

1918, 1,551. The following sum in proportion gives the result: — 

As 925 : 1,551 : : 30s. : 50s. 3-6d. 
that is, 30s. has increased from Melbourne in 1907 to 50s. 3-6d. in 
Sydney in 1918. 

This gives the folloM'ing two results:— 

(1) 
Food and groceries and other expenditure . . £2 10 3-6 
Add predominant rent found by Mr. Knibbs for 

1917 14 9 



£3 5 06 



(2) 
Food and groceries and other expenditure . . £2 10 36 
Add rent ascertained in Union's ease . . . . 12 6 



£3 2 96 



If 3/28th is deducted, the sum is— 

As 925 : 1,551 : : 31s. 3d.— and the result, 52s. ^d. 

That amount will give a wage of £3 7s. l^d., or £3 4s. lO^d., according 
as the rent is taken to be 14s. 9d. or 12s. 6d. 

In any event, it is submitted the employers' case is wrong in taking 
the purchasing power of the sovereign in 1907 to be 18s. 6d. This is 
the combined figure for food and groceries and house rent for Sydney. 
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Tlie Melbourne figures for 1907 for such combination should have been 
taken, and is 17s. 6d. With this correction, the employers' figures 
on the employers' basis would work out, not at £2 15s. S^d., but at 
£2 18s. 7-id. This result is calculated on the combined index and with 
an inadequate rent. 

9. With reference to paragraph 21 of the said ease, it is pointed 
out that the decision in the Federated Gas Employees' case is in 
respect of a dispute between the claimant organisation and respon- 
dents in the States of Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia only. 
New South Wales' conditions were not under review. The wage was 
fixed on the 1916 figures as a whole, and 10s. 6d. was fixed for Mel- 
bourne, vice p. 4 of judgment. 

In default of the proper division of the sum of £3 3s. per week, 
take as the best available test the combined index numbers for food, 
groceries, and house rent for Melbourne and Sydney for 1916. They 
are respectively 1,309 and 1,394. The wage ascertained can then be 
brought from Melbourne to Sydney basis for 1916 by the following 
sum : — 

As 1,309 : 1,394 : : 63s.— the result is 67s. Id. 

To bring the Melbourne figures from 1916 to date for Sydney, the 
average of the combined index numbers for the two quarters of this 
year being 1,426, the following sum will give the result: — 

As 1,309 : 1,426 : : 63s. : 6Ss. 7-5d. 
that is, £3 3s. in Melbourne in 1916 equals £3 8s. 7-5d. in Sydney in 
1918. If one-seventh is deducted, the result is £2 18s. lOd. ; and if 
3/28th is deducted, the result is £3 Is. 3d. 

10. In reply to paragraph 22 of the said case, it is plain, from a 
perusal of the judgment in the case quoted, that his Honor, the 
Deputy President, found the wage of 10s. on the basis of the con- 
ditions of 1915, holding from a consideration of the then (April, 
1917) conditions for the Commonv/ealth and Melbourne, that the cost 
of living was then substantially no higher than for the period twelve 
months prior to July, 1916; and that the basic wage in April, 1917, 
should not, except in certain cases, be higher than that of 1916, which 
was fixed on the 1915 conditions. 

The purchasing power of the sovereign in Melbourne and Sydney 
was fairly close in 1915 and 1916, but Sydney is now much dearer 
than Melbourne, and itd-s submitted ttfi cstea ftllowance of 6d. per 
day for Sydney is inadequate 
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Assuming, however, that 10s. M., or £3 3s., be correct for Sydney 
in 1917 on 1915 ■figures, then the following sum gives the result: — 
As combined index number for 1915 : same for 1918 : : 63s. 

: answer. 
As 1,323 : 1,426 :: '638. : the result is 67s. lOd. 

Eeduce this by one.seventh, the result is £2 18s. 2d. ; and by 3,/28tlis, 
the result is £3 Os. lOd. 

11. In reply to paragraph 23, it is submitted it is incorrect to state 
that the present living wage, according to the two previous judgments 
referred to in paragraphs 21 and '22, would be £2 15s. 5^6.. 

12. In reply to paragraph. 24, it is submitted that the re,gimen 
adopted by the Commonwealth Statistician, when examined, does not 
bear out the contention of the employers, even if such contention 
would make the difference contended for. The regimen, however, has 
remained constant, and if it is open to the objection raised by the 
employers, the margin of error has also remained constant;; therefore, 
the figures will reflect the true percentage of increase or decrease, 
vide Cost of Living Jtidgment, January, 1914, 13 A.R., page 69. 

Once the cost of living has been ascertained for a definite period, 
and for that period fibres, such as those of the Commonwealth 
Statistician, are available, based on certain data, then figures for any 
later period based on the same data will show the increase or decrease 
in that ascertained sum. 

It is disputed that the percentage of increase on articles not used 
by those earning only a living wage -is greater than on articles used 
by that class. 

13. In reply to para,graph 25, it is submitted that the effect of the 
proclamation will be to increase the cost of the previously lower- 
priced meats. 

14. In reply to paragraphs .26, .27, 28, and 30 of the said case, the 
Board is referred to thereply to paragra,phs 3 and 4 ; and, in addition, 
it is submitted that the standard adopted in 1914 was the standard of 
the humblest worker, vide page 26 of the Cost of Living Judgment of 
1914; and in this connection the Board is referred to the remarks of 
Mr. Justice Higgins in "W. Anglis & Sons v. Australian Meat Industry 
Employees' Union, 10 C.A.R., pages 480 et seq. 

The employers' case does not suggest to -what extent the regimen 
of the workers should be lowered, but a reference to Labour Bulletin 
No, 14, published in October, 1916, pp. 127-130, will show the very 
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small effect on the purchasing power of money of the most drastic 
alterations in the regimen, and establishes that the mode of investi- 
gating the purchasing power of the sovereign has reached a very high 
order of precision. 

15. In reply to paragraph 29 of the said case, the contentions 
therein set out are denied. There is considerable distress amongst 
the basic wage labourers, and they are, and have for some time been, 
unable to make ends meet on the wages of £2 14s. and £2 15s. 6d. per 
week. The majority of the families are in debt, and in very many 
eases the wife of the family is compelled to work to supplement the 
earnings. 

16. In reply to paragraphs 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 of the said ease, 
it is respectfully submitted that the average cost of living must first 
be ascertained, whatever the causes. The Board then proceeds to co)i- 
sider what shall be the living wage payable to adult male employees. 
It is submitted that, having found the average cost of living, the wage 
will not be less than that amount. If the contention of the employers 
in the first sentence of paragraph 34 were to prevail, one result, to 
take a simple instance, would be as follows : — Assume, because of the 
issue of paper money or of strikes, the sovereign depreciates 50 per 
cent., then, notwithstanding this, on the employers' contention, no 
increase in the wages of the basic labourer should be given. It would 
simply mean starvation. The remedy for the evils alleged by the em- 
ployers to exist (whatever it may be) is not to starve the hasic labourer. 
The fact that Sydney is a more expensive city to live in than Mel- 
bourne, it is submitted, is not due to the cause alleged by the em- 
ployers' case. A reference to the tables of the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician will show that the cost of living in Sydney has, since 1902, been 
higher than Melbourne, in both house rent and food and groceries. 

17. With reference to paragraph 35, it is submitted that the prin- 
ciples therein set out cannot be applied to the basic rate, vide Angliss 
& Company v. Australian Meat Industry Employees' Union, 10 
C.A.R., at p. 480. 

(Brief prepared by Coghlan & Co., Solicitors for Unions.) 
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Reply to Cas3 for Unions. 

1. It is submitted that tlie whole ease of the Unions is based upon 
the fallacy that the class to which it refers is entitled to the same 
standard of living that it adopted during the year 1913, and that as a 
class it should not bear any of the burdens imposed upon the rest of 
the community. 

2. It is contended that, apart from the wealthy, who are few in 
number, all classes have had to curtail considerably their mode of 
living, and to reduce their standard, and have had to do so in in- 
creasing measure, in keeping with the increased duration of the war. 
They have had to bear the bi^rden of both increased State taxation 
and the new Federal taxation. They have also contributed largely 
to war funds and work. They have met all sucli expenditure by 
reduction in the standard of living that they were accustomed to 
before the war. They will have to meet, without contribution from 
the said class, the further community burdens which the war will 
impose; and any unnecessary increase of the living wage will, by 
increasing the general cost of living, detract from their ability to 
meet such further burdens. 

3. Almost all large industrial concerns are incorporated companies, 
having large numbers of shareholders, many of whom are dependent 
upon the dividends for their income. The dividends of such com- 
panies have not increased to any material extent. Those business 
concerns which have made abnormal profits since the war will have 
to pay the Government almost the whole of such excess profits. It 
cannot therefore be contended that those of the cortimunity outside 
of the said living-wage class have not reduced their standard, or that 
they will not have to further reduce it. 

4. It is pointed out that the Living-wage Judgment of 1914 was 
mainly fixed upon the budge'ts of the said class living then in times 
of prosperity, and consequently using articles the expense of which 
should bear reduction by alteration of such articles in kind and 
quantity in times of stress. 

5. In reference to the first paragraph on the first page, it is sub- 
mitted that the Unions have confused the living wage with the actual 
cost of living; that the Court did not find that the actual cost of 
living was £2 8s. ; and that the inference to be drawn f i"om the whole 
of such judgment is that the Court found that the actual cost of 
living was £2 6s. 6d., but that, the times, being prosperous, fixed the 
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living wage at £2 8s., witJi a direction that Wages Boards could in- 
crease this amount. 

6. With reference to thg second paragraph, commencing on page. 1 
and including portion of page 2, it is submitted that the cost of living 
was not intended to include, and should not include, the following 
items therein referred to : — 

Rates. Amusements and holidays. 

Savings. Sickness and death.. 

Accident. Domestic help. 

Loss of employment. Charity. 

Union pay. 

7. Rates. — It is submitted that rates are not paid by the living-wage 
class, and in no inquiry heretofore has such a claim been put forward. 

8. Savings. — It is submitted that these are not included in the cost 
of living, though it is a matter that may be considered by the Board 
or Court in fixing wages to be allowed in any particular industry; 
and, moreover, provision is made for the industrial class by the Old- 
age and Invalid Pensions Acts. 

9. Accidents. — In regard to accidents, it is pointed out that all 
accidents occurring in the ordinary course of their work are provided 
for by the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

10. Loss of Employment. — In regard to loss of employment, this is 
a matter that may be considered by Wages Boards or Courts in fixing 
the particular wage applicable to the industries being dealt with, and 
it is further submitted that if loss of employment is occasioned by 
the fault of the workman or his Unions, such loss should not be in- 
cluded in the cost of living. 

11. Books and Newspapers. — In Sydney there are free public and 
lending libraries, where almost the whole of the books and newspapers 
that anyone would read are available free of cost. In many of the 
suburbs there are schools of arts and mechanics' institutes with 
lending libraries, and where all newspapers can be read. If anything 
at all is to be allowed for books and newspapers in the actual cost of 
living, then the amount should be very small. 

12. Amusements and jp^oUdays. — It is submitted that anything 
allowable under these heads should, owing to the need for economy, 
be considerably less than in the year 1914. 

13. Intoxicating Liquors. — It is submitted that intoxicating, liquors 
are a luxury and not a n^essity, and that in .these timps of stress no 
allowance should be made for such a luxury as this, 
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14. Sickness and Death. — In all benefit societies funds are provided 
f 01" eases of sickness or death, and if contributions to benefit societies 
are allowed in the cost of living, such allowance should not be dupli- 
cated by any other allowance under this head. 

15. Domestic Help. — ^It was not found, in the 1914 inquiry, that 
domestic help formed any portion of the cost of living of the class in 
question, and still less could it be found under the present war con- 
ditions to be one of the normal needs of members of that class. 

16. Charity. — It is presumed that by this it is meant that the class 
in question is entitled to dispense charity out of the actual cost of 
living. It is submitted that this is erroneous, as no one expects, or 
should expect, those receiving only the living wage to make gifts out 
of that income to charity. 

17. "With reference to the third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs on 
page 6, it is pointed out that it can be inferred by such paragraphs 
that the class in question is living, or attempting to live, on the same 
standard as in the year 1913. If this be so, it is submitted that they 
are not entitled to do so ; and, further, that in so doing they competi- 
tively increase the demand for, and thus further increase the price 
of those articles which, having already risen in price, can and should 
be avoided by them. 

18. With reference to the last three paragraphs ' on page 7, it is 
submitted that the Unions have fallen into two errors — one in taking 
the index number of 1913 as 1,131, whereas it should be 1,144 {vide 
Labour Bulletin No. 4, published February, 1914, at page 256), and 
they have also taken 22s. as the cost of food and groceries, whereas 
it is submitted that, on the actual cost of living found in 1914, it 
shofuld be £1 Is. 4|d. 

19. In reference to rent, it is submitted that since the yeair 1913 
rent has actually decreased, as mentioned in the employers^ case-in- 
ehief. Mr. Knibbs bases his statistics on reports that he receives from 
house and land agents. 

20. The employers have caused inquiries to be made from a com- 
mittee of the Eeal Estate Auctibheers and Agents' Association of 
New South "Wales, who have investigated the question of rents in 
regard to houses of three rooms and kitchen and bathroom. Their 
investigatien-includes the suburbs of Balmain, Eedfern, Alexandria, 
Newtown, St. Peters, Erskineville, and Paddingtoln, in which suburbs 
the majority of the living-wage class in Sydney and the Metropolitan 
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area resides. The report of such committee is that the rent of such 
class of house as above mentioned averages a fraction over lis. per 
house. Such report further indicates that in Newtown, St. Peters, 
and Erskineville there lias been a reduction of rent since the year 
1913, but that in the other suburbs mentioned the rents have remained 
stationary. It is also pointed out that there is a Pair Rents Act in 
New South Wales, and any attempt by landlords to impose an unfair 
rent can be dealt with by such Court. 

21. With regard to the reference on page 10 of the Unions' ease 
to Mr. Justice Isaacs' judgment, it is siibmitted that Mr. Justice 
Isaacs was dealing with a class receiving a wage far in excess of any 
declared living wage. 

22. Having reference to the second branch of the Unions' Case it 
is pointed out in addition to the observations hereinbefore appearing 
which bear upon the same that under the heading ' ' Miscellaneous " 
items, svieh as Union Pees, Subscriptions to Benefit Societies, etc., have 
remained at the same figure as in 1914. 

23. In reference to the claim that clothing and household utensils 
have increased from 75 per cent, to over 250 per cent., and annexure 
" B " to the ease as supporting such contention, the employers deny 
the accuracy of the prices in exhibit " B," and say that in many 
instances the prices in 1914 were higher, and in 1918 were lower, than 
those indicated in exhibit " B." In other cases the items mentioned 
were not in 1913 and 1914, nor are they now, used or purchased by 
the living wage class. Many of the articles mentioned are imported 
articles, and are now only obtainable in small quantities. The living 
wage class have substituted articles equally durable and suitable. 

24. It is submitted that no adeqtiate reasons have been shown for 
an inquiry de novo which would necessarily be of a very lengthy and 
costly character. 

25. It is further submitted that the inquiry in 1914 was as complete 
as an inquiry of that kind could practically be, and the substantial 
accuracy of its result is evidenced by the fact that the workers have 
since lived in reasonable comfort on the living wages then and since 
fixed in consequence thereof or by relation thereto. 

Dated this third day of August, 1918. 

(Brief prepared by Nobtok, Smith, & Co., Sly axd EussELii, and 
J. Stuart Thom & Co., Solicitors for Employers.) 
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CHAPTER iV. 

DECLARATION OF BOARD. 

By section 79 (1) of the Industrial Arbitration Act the duty is 
cast on this Board of making from year to year " public inquiiy into 
tiie increase or decrease in the avj^age cost of living," with a view 
to then declaring certain living wages. 

We have accordingly entered iipon this inquiry to find, fiist, a 
living wage for male adult^ in the .metropolitan area. We have been 
assisted by gentlemen representing the employers as a body, and the 
wage-earners as a body, respectively. At our invitation they have 
gone beyond the mere inquiry into .the rise and fall of the cost of living, 
and have put before us tkeir views as to the living wage for male 
adults. 

To say that the cost of living has gone dowja or up is the same 
thing as saying that the value of the medium of exchange has gone 
up or down, and accordingly in all the Courts of Industrial Arbitra- 
tion throughout Australia great use has been made of the tables 
prepared by Mr. Knibbs, the Commonwealth Statistician, to show the 
rise and fall of the purchasing power of the sovereign. He has fully 
explained his methods, and they have been many times discussed and 
criticised, but the accuracy of his results has, it seems to us, never 
been seriously shaken. In this State in pairtieuiar, the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration has fully adopted them. When the President 
of this Board, as Judge of that Court, delivered the -living "wage 
jiulfrment of 1914, he laid down that the labourer's wage in Sydney 
sliould go up and down with the Commonwealth Statistician's' tables 
on the purchasing power of the sovereign. He did that aifter closely 
examining those tables, and (rightly or wrongly) satisfying himself 
that-, they eould be safely followed for the wage-earning ©lass of the 
community. Since then our Court of Industrial Arbitration has 
applied that rule, though with some modifications due to the dis- 
turbing influence of the war. Two increases in the then declared 
living wage of £2 8s. shave been announced, bringing it first to 
£2 12s. 6d., and then to £2 15s. 6d. If the inethod is now again- applied, 
a further increase will be shown to be due. Taking the last t-v*o 
34576— E 
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quarters of 1913 as the period covered by the living wage inquiry, and 
folIoV(?ing the practice of the Court of Industrial Arbitration of taking 
the present figure at the average of the last four quarters, in this case 
up to the 30th June, 1918, the value of the sovereign would be shown 
to have decreased as follows : — 

As 23s. 6d. : 28s. 6fd. :: 100 : 121-54. 

This raeans that on the average value of the sovereign during the 
last twelve months 121-54 sovereigns are now required to buy what 
100 sovereigns would have bought during the last six months of 1913. 

This is taking the only Commonwealth table put forward as indi- 
cating the rise and fall of the purchasing power of the sovereign for 
the communitj^ Mr. Knibbs firmly contends that for that purpose it 
is sufficient; that it does show, with reasonable precision, the changes 
in the purchasing power of the sovereign. Except when times have 
been absolutely abuormal, our State Court of Industrial Arbitration 
has adopted his view, and (we believe) in all the other Industrial 
Courts of Australia, *lso, the table is accepted. 

On the method set out above, Mr. Sutcliife, who gave evidence for 
Mr. Knibbs, worked out for us a present living -wage of £2 18s. 5d., 
on which the Court of Industrial Arbitration, but for the prospective 
appointment of this Board, would probably, ere now, have raised the 
present )ninimum wage to £2 18s. 6d. 

However, this result is attacked by both the employers and the 
employees. Before considering the substantial points raised, it will 
be well to clear the ground for two which can be disposed of shortly. 
First, tlie employers submit (and this is practically their only serious 
Contention) that the living wage of £2 8s., declared early in 1914, 
.should not now be taken as the starting point, because in fact the cost 
of living was then found to be some £2 6s. 6d., and for an investigation 
of the present cost of living the proper starting point is the then cost 
of living ; not the then declared living wage. This cannot be accepted. 
It is true that the investigation of the material then before the Court 
brought out a cost of living of about £2 6s. 6d., but the Court did not 
accept that result; for various reasons which may be gathered from 
the judgment, it added Is. 6d. to that figure, and treated the resulting 
52 8s. as showing the cost of living, and as pointing to a living wage 
of the same amount. However, though this contention of the 
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employers is overruled, the fact that Is. 6d. was added to the cost of 
living indicated by the evidence is material upon a part of the argu- 
ment, hereinafter considered, based 04 the analysis of that wage of 
£2 8s. 

The second of the preliminary points is the suggestion (for it is 
hardly more) by the employees that, in the analysis of the £2 8s. for 
which they contend, the increase in cost of the third element (which 
includes the whole of the expenditure which is neither food and 
groceries nor rent) should be ascertained by means of Mr. Knibbs' 
food and groceries tables, not of his combined table. There is nothing 
whatever to support this. It would be an entire novelty. In consider- 
ing whether his combined table was a fair guide to the rise and fall 
of the value of the sovereign generally, Mr. Knibbs must, in effect, 
have considered this point. There is no knowing what the method 
might lead to. Sometimes the food and groceries table increases in a 
smaller proportion than the rent table, and then the application of 
this new method would give a lower instead of a higher wage. Without 
something more substantial to go on than a mere suggestion of a priori 
probability, we cannot introduce such a change. 

This leaves the ground clear for Mr. Cantor's other submissions 
on behalf of the employees. They are of three kinds: (1) a proposal 
as to the proper method of ascertaining the increase of the £2 8s. wage 
of 1914; (2) an attack on the accuracy of one of the elements of that 
wage ; and (3) an application to the Board to take evidence on existing 
rentals and on the present prices of clothing and domestic utensils 
in Sydney. 

As to the first, Mr. Cantor suggests that the proper way to deal with 
the 1914 wage of £2 8s. is not to take it as a nnit, and ascertain its rise 
or fall by Mr. Knibbs' only general table, but to analyse it into its 
component parts, and deal with these parts separately under his 
special tables. For the purpose of the analysis, he refers to the judg- 
ment of 1914, and submits that shows that the wage was built up 
as follows : — 

£ s. d. 
Cost of food and groceries . . . . ..120 

Cost of rent.. .-. 12 

Cost of everything else . . . . . . 14 

£,2 8 
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He then ascertains the increase in the first item by applying 
Mr. Knibbs' food and grocery table, and of the second by applying 
Mr. Kjiibbs' rent table. He suggested that the third should be dealt 
with under the food and grocery table, but that has been considered 
and rejected above. It would therefore come under the eombinjed 
table, or (which is the same thing) it should be taken to rise or fall 
in the same proportion as the two earlier items taken together. The 
resulting wage would be as follows : — 

£ s. d. 
Food and groceries . . . . . . . . 1 10 10 

Eent, lis. 8f d., or say 11 9 

Other items 17 5 



£3 



The first remark to be made is that the allotment to the item of food 
and groceries of the whole of the increase of Is. 6d., which was made 
in 1914 to the' ascertained cost of living, is unjustified. The assumption 
that it should be so allotted was first made by Mr. Trivett, the State 
Statistician, in a case in which he rendered very valuable assistance 
to Edmunds, J. It was a natural assumption, which, if circumstances 
had not called for its critical examination, would probably have been 
made by everybody. However, now that it has to be looked into, it 
is plain that it cannot be supported. The Is. 6d. was added to the 
whole wage, not to any part of it. It was so added largely because the 
judge had, shortly before, dismissed an appeal by the employers in 
the soap industry against a minimum wage of £2 8s. It was quite 
immaterial when it was added, how it was allotted ; no one was thinking 
of proportions at all, but only of the wage. Now that the question 
has been raised there are, really and truly, fair grounds for arguing 
that it should be all added to the rent. That would make the propor- 
tions as follow : — 

£ s. d. 

Food and groceries 10 6 

Rent i 13 6 

Other items . . 14 

£2 8 
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ai^d this table, worked out on Mx. Gantpr's prijiciple, yvo^^ cesuil^j sts 

follows : — 

£ s, d. 
Food ai3,(J. gj^pceries . . . . . . ..18 11^ 

Rent 13 21 

Other items 17 5 



£2 19 6f 

This is a wage about Is. 3d,, a week more thaia is sltowp- by using the 
combined table in the ordinary way, but it might often Jiappen t^at the 
result would be just fhe reverse. It ^as said in the 1914 judgjaept that 
the use of the combined table would gi:ve better results to the ^orkei's, 
and it is evident that in many eases that would be so, so ttiat in ]tjie long 
run Mr. Cantor's suggestion might do his clients more harm thiMj gpod. 
But apart from that, it is a novelty, ajid a departure from jthe si^ip,],e 
plan everywhere followed of finding the variation in the sovereign 
by the only table which Mr. Knibbs prepares to show th6 variation. 
Given a wage of £2 8s-. Od. for the end of 1913, the Commonwealth 
Statistician would use that table, and that table alone, to pronounce 
upon its appreciation or depreciation, and would do so without 
df earning of asking how the £2 8s. Od. had been arrived at; that 
would be quite immaterial to him. DUi'ing all the discussions that 
have been held in the different courts as to Mr. Knibbs^ tables, we 
do not think this suggestion has been ever before made, though it 
could, it seems to usv, have been applied to Mr. Justice Higgins' 
Harvester "Wage of £2 2s. Od., as well as to ours' of £2 "8s; Od., and if 
so applied would have shown results extremely' falvourable to the 
workers. Yet no one ever, to our knowledge, suggested it. Mr. 
Knibbs shows the increase or decrease under the single table; th6 
Harvester Wage has been- increased under the singLe table ; Mi-. 
President Jethro Brown's wage of 9s. will, no doubt, increase under 
the. single table, and our Sydney wage has hitherto inereaaed under 
the single table. If the method iOiU^M to be altered for us, it ougtt 
to be altered for the oth&re,r and we should at once h&ve four 
djuffesent rates of rise and ftfli in the purdiasimg power of the 
s<wereigjj. We thinJi th*>t (mould' be* ian abaurd result. Mr. Canior's 
contention must tlie«e&>ifi;e f«#i biiiiti ^we are mudvxibliged'to him for- 
pQjnlaflg it: out a»d for the fadimess andt ability with whach' he 
acgued it. 
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His second point was a direct attack on the '12s. rent of the 
£2 8s. Od. living wage. In submitting this he brought before us a 
material circumstance which was not pointed out by anybody during 
the living wage inquiry, and which deserves careful examination. 

In the living wage judgment (13 I.A.R), at p. 55, it is said in 
the course of the discussion of the average rent: " If 7s. was the 
rent of a workman's house in Melbourne in 1907 (as appears from 
the Harvester case), then, according to Mr. Knibbs' table at p. 175 of 
his Bulletin for November, 1913, 10s. 9d. would be the rent of a work- 
man's house in Sydney in 1913." Then, on p. 57, after setting out the 
other evidence in detail, the judgment says: " Under these circum- 
stances I should have no difficulty, if it were not for Mr. Knibbs' 
tables, in putting the average rent for a house of three rooms and 
a kitchen at 12s. 6d. per week." Finally, however, influenced by 
those tables, the judge assumed a rent of 12s. 

It will be seen that the Harvester rent of 7s. was taken as the 
Melbourne rent. However, Mr. Knibbs had in December, 1912, 
published on page 13 of his Report No. 1 (not in his Bulletins, 
which were the publications used during the inquiry) a table showing 
the result of his inquiries as to the past rent averages in the capital 
cities, going back as far as 1901. He explains his method at page 26 
of that Report, and it appears that in 1911 he obtained from certain 
selected house agents in each of the capital cities particulars of the 
" predominant weekly rents " of houses having certain numbers of 
rooms. This information was no doubt obtained by the agents 
from their old books. From these tables it appears that the pre- 
dominant weekly rent in Melbourne in the year 1907 for four-roomed 
houses was 8s. lid., not 7s. as assumed. 

This 8s. lid. was for all four-roomed houses, not for four-roomed 
houses occupied by wage-earners alone, still less for four-roomed 
houses occupied by living-wage earners. These considerations will 
be shown presently to be very important, so much so as to diminish 
very greatly, if not altogther to destroy, the value of such tables 
for inquiries such as were made in 1913, and as we are now making. 
We do not think, therefore, that the 8s. lid. can be assumed to apply 
to living-wage workers. Still, if that assumption is made, the Sydney 
rental in 1913 would grow from the 10s. 9d. which was found to 
about 13s. 9d. The Court allowed 12s. (Is. 9d. less), and if the wbole 
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of the Is. 9d. had been added to the rent element of the wage which 
was found, the total wage would have become £2 8s. 3d. instead of 
£2 8s. Od., a very minute difference. 

It was not until December, 1914, ten months after the Court's 
living wage judgment, that Mr. Knibbs, in his Eeport No. 5, pub- 
lished his " average predominant weekly rents in 1913 for houses 
of four rooms in Sydney," which he there showed as 14s. 3d. (see 
p. 107 of that Report, where also will be seen an important correction 
of the average for 1912). This, of course, was not available at the 
time of the Court's inquiry; but it is now used to support the 
contention that the 12s. rental which the Court allowed was wrong. 
Curiously enough, however, in August, 1914, Mr. Knibbs published 
his Report No. 4, which contained the results of an independent 
inquiry by him into the cost of living. He had obtained from a 
number of householders throughout Australia statements of their 
actual expenditure during four weeks in November, 1913, a period 
which falls almost in the very time covered by the inquiry in Sydney. 
The results as to rents are shoAvn on pages 21-25, and the remarkable 
fact appears that for all classes and for houses of all sizes, as to 
which returns were made, the average weekly rental was lis. 3d. 
What was the general average for all classes with incomes of less 
than £4 Os. Od. per week does not appear precisely; but they are 
shown in six separate divisions, the highest of which averages lis. Id., 
the lowest 8s. 7d., and the general average, assuming the number 
of families in the different divisions to be equal (which no doubt 
was not so, but which may be taken as a rough guide), is 9s. lOd. 

Comparing the two Reports we get the following surprising re- 
sults : — 

Per week, 
s. d. 
Report No. 5, page 107 — ■ 

Weighted average of " average predominant 
weekly rents " for all rented houses in 
Sydney during 1913 19 6 

Report No. 4, page 21 — 

General average rent of all rent-paying families 
throughout the Commonwealth making re- 
turns for November, 1913 , . . . ..Ill 
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Eeport No. 5, page 107— 

'Average predomiHant weekly rents for houses 

having four rooms, in Sydney, during 1913 14 3 
Report No. 4, page 21 — 

Rough average rents ior all rent-paying families, 
with incomes of less than £4 Ds. Od. per week, 
throughout the Commonwealth, making re- 
turns for Novemhpr, 1913 9 10 

These figures, together with the actual results ,;- obtained by , Mr. 
Conuingtpn's collectors in Sydney in 1913, seem to us to show conclu- 
sively that the rents of the four-roomed houses averaged in Mr. 
.Knibbs' " Reports " are no guide to the four-roomed houses occupied 
by wage-eai-ners, and aecorc^fjgly the argument based on the fables 
mentioned above in jReports Nos. 2 and, 5 falls to the ground, and 
the sum of £2 6s. 6d.,,with Is. 6d. added, making a wage of £2 8s. Od., 
erae;rges unshaken. 

Finally, there is Mr. Caiitor's request that we should ti)l<c evidoiu'c 
as to house rents and as to the rise in the cost in Sydney of clothing 
and household \itensils. 

After consideration we have decided not to do this. As to the 
house rents, the foregoing examination shows that the new data 
relied upon as weakening the value of the investigation in 1913 do 
not weaken it; and as to the clothing and domestic utensils, they 
are only a part of the total expenditure, and to enable us to draw 
any sati,sf actor j^ inference from their changes we should require to 
examine the otlier parts. We could, no doubt, get much evidence 
as to. the changes in the cost of various textiles and different . kinds 
of clothing; but we could not discover tlie totals of consumption, 
either actnal or relative, to the other expenditure. AVe could hardly 
open a part of the field for one side without opening tlie whole of it 
for the other side, and in the event much time might be consumed, 
and much expense caused, for a very uncertain result. 

"We find, therefore, applying the Commonwealtli Statistician's 
table to the living wage declared in this city in 1913, that the normal 
cost of living and the living wage are now properly £2 18s. 6d. 

We have, however, consulted a good deal about the present situa- 
tion. We think that the times are not normal. In a general -^vay 
everyone complains of the increase in the cost of living, though even 
more money seems to be spstit than ever before. Whether this is 



permanent, or wlietlier the close ol' Ike war or anytliing else will 
rnd it, we cannot possibly say. It is true that everyone ought to 
economise and avoid waste as much as possible; but still we think, 
under the very special circumstances of the present time, and for 
the present time only, that something might be done for the lowest 
class of workers. We deal only with the living wage and nothing 
else, and as we have to consider it every year we are able to take 
short views. Our findings do not bind us; the whole matter is re- 
opened every time, and we can cancel special allowances if we think 
liiem no longer justified. We find that the living wage proper is 
£2 18s. 6d. per week, but we add to it (for the living-wage workers 
only, and until our next inquiry only) another 3d. per day, making 
the minimum wage for the present Is. 3d. per hour, or 10s. per day, 
or £3 Os. Od. per week. 

The area within which the said declaration applies is the area 
within the following boundary lines: — 

Commencing at the north corner of the eastern boundary of the 
Municipality of Manly; thence in a generally north-westerly direc- 
tion to and including the town of Hornsby; thence in a generally 
south-westerly direction to and including the township of Emu 
Plains ; thence in a generally south-easterly direction to and including 
the township of Sutherland; thence by a line to and including the 
north-eastern headland of Botany Bay ; and thence by the coast line, 
to the point of commencement. 

CHARLES G. HBYDON, K.C., President. 

W. T. WILLINGTON,^ 
THOMAS ROUTLEY, i 
E. J. KAVANAGH, ^ Commissioners. 

A. COOPER, 

5th S&ptember, 1918. 
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